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"The Voice with 
a Smile” 


“Hail ye small, sweet courtesies of life, 
for smooth do ye make the road of it.” 








Often we hear comments on the 
courtesy of telephone people ind 
we are mighty glad to have t. em. 


For our part, we would like t« 
a word about the courtesy of t 
who use the telephone. 


Your co-operation is always a2 
help in maintaining good telep 
service and we want you to k 
how much we appreciate it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 3) 
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“Bull Pens” and “21” Pens 


Wuen C. F. Braun & Company, Cali- 
fornia manufacturer and constructor, 
took its white-collar workers out of 
“bull pens” and put them into private 
offices, production increases amounted to 
as much as 35 per cent. At the same 
time, morale went up and costs went 
down. American Business next month 
will carry details of this company’s 
experience as another in a series of 
new offices that are more economical 
than the old conventional ones. Lay-outs 
of these different offices vary, of course, 
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but the basic ideas can be adapted to 
save money for other businesses. In the 
same issue is a story about Parker Pen 
Company and how it tested the market 
before releasing its new “21” pen. With 
this testing program, Parker knew all 
the answers before the pen was placed 
on the national market. The July 
American Busrness will also tell how 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company re- 
cently dramatized its annual report, and 
will describe a unique record-keeping 
system using Keysort cards. 
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SEND IT 
OUR WAY 


— that dark, heavy cloud our 
way. 

We will gladly do your payroll 

registers, distribution forms, checks, 

etc., week after week. 


You see, we prepare payroll and 
related tax work on high-speed, al- 
phabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines. All work is done in our 
offices by our trained personnel. 
Opportunity for-error is nil. 


We can save money, time and per- 
sonnel headaches for you—just as 
we do for so many firms! 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Modern Payroll Service”’ tells how 
this efficient, confidential service 
can be used by your firm. Send for 
it now. 


Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


For literature and quotations, write to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © £ODETROIT 
MONTREAL ©® #£='TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York 13, N. Y. 
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What to Microfilm 
To the Editor: 


Your uncritical acceptance of the de- 
sirability of microfilming all old records 
(“Microfilm Documents to Save Space”— 
April 1949) may be misleading to many 
of your readers. 

Microfilming has an important place 
in any records management program; 
microfilming, when used correctly, can 
result in substantial reduction of records 
storage costs. But even greater savings 
can result when only those records which 
objective analysis shows will have refer- 
ence value 20 or 30 years hence are 
filmed, and the balance destroyed after 
shorter periods of storage. 

For instance, in the case of the missing 
persons records cited in the article, were 
the records of solved cases as well as 
those of the unsolved cases filmed? Were 
all papers in the case folder filmed, or 
only those which would have value 20 
years hence? Only the answer to these 
questions will tell you whether or not 
the use of microfilm was economically 
desirable-—A.sert A. RosENFELD, princi- 
pal analyst, Records Engineering, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


Banks vs. Thrift Companies 


To the Editor: 


As a regular and careful reader of 
American Business I was brought up 
sharply by an item on page 7 of the 
April 1949 issue, quoting Mr. William A. 
Marcus. Because I spent many years in 
the newspaper publishing business and 
I am now editor of the National Savings 
and Loan Journal, I am trying to write 


_in a very friendly way and josh you a 


little about the unexpected support which 
the bankers are receiving from your 
magazine for the formation of savings 
departments. 





You say in your editorial comment 
that “If other types of thrift companies 
can earn money from savings, why can’t 
banks?” Since when have commercial 
bankers, chartered as such, been classi- 
fied as another type of thrift company? 
I suppose it is not very generally known 
that in some states like New York State 
commercial banks are prohibited from 
offering savings accounts to the public. 
The effort is made in that state to 
emphasize the difference between a com- 
mercial bank and genuine thrift institu- 
tions. Some of the commercial banks in 
New York do offer account services 
which are almost that of thrift accounts, 
but they cannot call them savings ac- 
counts. 

It is permitted by the supervisory 
authorities for national commercial banks 
to have savings departments, but it is 
only recently that commercial banks be- 
gan to regard themselves as_ savings 
competitors of thrift institutions, and 
many of them have been stepping up 
their advertising if they have savings 
departments. At the same time some of 
these commercial bankers have the un- 
fortunate habit of criticizing savings and 
loan associations, because in their erro- 
neous belief that they are competitors 
of thrift institutions, they are jealous of 
the strides made by thrift institutions in 
increasing their net savings on deposit. 
—Harop P. Braman, assistant manager, 
National Savings and Loan League, 
Washington, D. C. 


Business Needs to Catch 
Up with Consumers 
To the Editor: 


I have read the article on page 11 of 
your April issue—and incidentally, 
several other most interesting articles. | 
was very much impressed with Mr. 
Garth’s comments, and feel that he points 
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out a most interesting “moral.” I would 
like an opportunity to send about 50 
copies to leaders in the photographic 
trade—Hy Scuwarrz, vice president, 
The Kalart Company Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. 


Hot Under the Collar 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Garth’s article in the April issue 
of American Bustness (“Business Needs 
to Catch Up with Consumers”) reminds 
me of a job I had about a year ago to 
secure some stiff collars. 

I naively ordered them from my dealer, 
and after waiting a reasonable time in- 
quired about them, and was told his 
orders had been returned because the 
number I wanted was out of stock. 

Then I visited two other local stores, 
and five of the leading men’s stores in 
Philadelphia, and was told the number 
I wanted was no longer to be had. 

With this information, I wrote Cluett- 
Peabody in Troy, New York, and asked 
them to send me a dozen or more direct. 
Their reply came back in short order, 
advising me that the number I wanted 
was one of their popular items, and was 
being made regularly. If I would name a 
dealer to whom the collars could be 
shipped, they would be glad to fill my 
order through that dealer. 

I gave them the infermation and was 
surprised to have the order returned 
to the dealer almost by return mail, 
saying the number was out of stock and 
not being made. Then I bundled all the 
letters and dealer’s paper together and 
returned them to the man I corresponded 
with, telling him I wanted collars to fit 
on the Arrow shirts he sold me. 

I started this search on November 8; 
on January 24 of the next year I re- 
ceived 12 collars. 

I have other requests from dealers 
and companies not to bother them with 
requests for merchandise, and am taking 
care of these requests one by one.— 
Ronatp E. Heaton, Norristown, Pa. 


“Dictating Intruders” 
To the Editor: 


One of the obstacles to effective public 
relations for corporations is the unjusti- 
fied feeling on the part of certain officers 
and division heads that the public-rela- 
tions counselor or director proposes to 
usurp their prerogatives and authorities, 
or to attempt to dictate how their de- 
partments will be run. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth since the public-relations man has 
his hands full keeping abreast of the 
complex techniques of his own field and 
has neither the time nor the desire to 
become a specialist in any other branch 
of operations. His primary objective is 
simply to create a favorable atmosphere 
in which these other functionaries can 
operate with greater effectiveness. 

This suspicion of intrusion is particu- 
larly noticeable among labor and finan- 
cial executives—Rosert NaTHans, vice 
president, Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and 
Easton, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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ONE calculator 
for EVERYTHING 


for EVERY type of Problem and EVERY type of 
Business...a Friden fully automatic calculator. 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 








———_ 


TRANSPORTATION GENERAL BUSINESS 
Business needs answers ...to individual figure work 
problems. FRIDEN has these answers. Yes, there’s a 
model of the size, price and capacity to fit your own 
requirements. Telephone your local Friden office for a 
demonstration. Try before you Buy — the Friden way! 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT » SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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SELF-CONTAINED 


An organization set up to contain within its own walls all 
the facilities essential for complete production (utilization 
service as well), can pick up and carry an undivided 
responsibility. 

With nothing “farmed out” there is no “bucket brigade” 
and no duplicate overhead. 

All the elements of a training program, a sales pro- 
motion project, or a group selling operation, are executed 
as one unit. e¢ The basic integrity of the original plan is 
maintained throughout and to completion. 
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INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURES «+ VISUALIZATIONS 
TRAINING ASSISTANCE SLIDE FILMS 
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7 TIM Hil Business 


Layoffs are regrettable, but are 
not quite so serious as some 
writers would have us believe. In 
many cases layoffs do not bring 
total working force even down to 
wartime figures, and they still 
leave many more people working 
than were employed in the years 
immediately prior to the war. It 
is a mistake to consider layoffs 
as inevitable proof that we are in 
for a financial disaster. Already 
some men who were laid off earlier 
have been called back to work. 


Long-Range Pricing 
policies are desperately needed in 
some industries and _ individual 
businesses. Too many prices are 
based on hunches, what we think 
competition is doing, and what 
our salesmen tell us. Salesmen 
nearly always want lower prices. 
We constantly hear dire tales 
about what competitors are selling, 
and how they are butchering 
prices. In other words, too many 
prices are set without a real 
knowledge of the market, the sup- 
ply, costs, or other necessary 
facts. 


Long-Range Planning 
is exemplified in the cork oak proj- 
ect of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc. This company distrib- 
utes free a packet of cork oak 
acorns to people who apply for 
them and agree to plant them. 
Idea is to develop a supply of 
cork in this country to relieve the 
dependence upon foreign sources. 
We planted several acorns and 
the “trees” are now about 8 
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inches high. Hope to harvest cork 
from these trees some day. 


Thomas J. Watson, IBM 
president, traveled 31,769 miles in 
1948, met 23,000 company em- 
ployees in 30 states, the District 
of Columbia, 9 Canadian prov- 
inces, and 6 European countries. 
Somehow we feel much more con- 
fidence in a company when we 
learn that its leader is out and 
around, meeting and inspiring the 
members of his organization. We 
heard, just the other day, of a 
vice president who worked on the 
same floor with the president of a 
company, yet had never met the 
president. Which company would 
you prefer, were you investing in 
one or the other? 


General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s first quarter sales were the 
largest of any in the company’s 
history. Total payrolls in the first 
1949 quarter were $355,000 ,000 
as compared with $317,000,000 
in the same quarter of 1948. 
Strange as it may seem, the lay- 
off of a few workers will get more 
publicity than this fact about 
greater employment. We put too 
much emphasis on bad news in the 
business pages in this country. 


California branch managers, 
dealers, and distributors complain 
that Eastern executives seldom 
venture forth on a transcontinen- 
tal trip. They complain bitterly, 
too. Worst complaint is that these 
Eastern executives do not under- 
stand California and Western state 


conditions. This is probably true. 
But here, we have another side to 
this story. Victor Adding Machine 
Company’s advertising manager, 
director of market research, ex- 
port manager, administrative as- 
sistant to the sales manager, and 
the service director recently went 
on trips—each to a different city. 
They worked with salesmen, at- 
tended branch office meetings, 
visited prospects and customers. 
Then they came back and wrote 
a report on what they observed. 
A company whose management 
men get out in the field just isn’t 
going to be caught napping, or 
be surprised by some _ business 
development. 


Lawrence Valenstein, 
president of Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., asserts that depart- 
ment store management tends to 
permit its business to be shaped 
by dowagers. Oh, how true that 
is, Mr. Valenstein. But it is not 
only true of department stores. 
Manufacturers design products 
for mass sale, and then change 
them to suit some old graybeard 
they meet at the club. Wholesalers 
run businesses based on ideas the 
management picked up 30 years 
ago when they were young sales- 
men. And banks. Oh, heaven help 
us. Some banks are run by men 
in their 70’s and 80’s, who simply 
cannot understand what conditions 
prevail today. In an area where 
cotton has become the curse we 
know of a bank that lends money 
only to farmers who plant cotton. 
Meanwhile farmers are getting 
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offer a practical solution to your annual problem 
of finding compact and accessible storage space 
for inactive records. Berger heavy channel frame 
construction and reinforced drawer heads make 
this unit strong, rigid and durable . . . allow un- 
usually high stacking to conserve space . . . give 
you a full 253%” of clear filing space. All-steel, 
welded construction protects valuable records 
against damage caused by moisture, fire or vermin. 
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to demonstrate all their advantages. He also cours 
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money from other banks to raise 
turkeys, chickens, flax, water- 
melons, and other crops. But the 
bank chairman grew up lending 
50 cents on a dollar’s worth of 
cotton and doesn’t understand 
other crops. We’d better all be 
sure that our businesses are not 
being shaped by the dowagers. 


Hotel Management is an- 
other business that may be think- 
ing in terms of dowagers. There 
isn’t a hotel on earth which we 
love more than the Palace at San 
Francisco. They could _ serve 
wooden nutmegs in that garden- 
like dining room there, and we 
would probably eat them. The food 
is good, the waiters are superb, 
and we love to sit at the bar and 
gaze at that famous painting of 
the Pied Piper of Hamlin—of 
course we do nothing else at the 
bar! But even our love for the 
good old Palace was strained the 
other day. Strawberries were on 
the breakfast menu at a dollar per 
order. We took orange juice. Next 
day they dropped to 90 cents. We 
ordered prunes. Next day they fell 
to 80 cents. Still too high for our 
purse. The waitresses told us that 
they bought strawberries in the 
store for 35 cents a box. We were 
there about 10 days, and the price 
remained at 80 cents per order. 
At least a part of the good will 
the Palace has built up in my mind 
for 25 years and many visits there 
disappeared because of those 
strawberries. Men who set prices 
ought to go out and see how care- 
fully most of us spend money 
these days. 


Gershon Rosenwasser, 
a small-town merchant friend of 
mine, tells me that his customers 
remind him when he prices an item 
as much as a nickel higher than 
other stores in town. Gershon has 
an ambition to give each customer 
as much for his or her money as 
anybody in town, and he fervently 
wishes that more manufacturers 
would work with him to see how 
much they can give, instead of how 
little. Next year the Rosenwasser 
store will celebrate its 50th anni- 
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versary. This policy, handed down 
to Gershon from his father who 
established the store, has been 
helpful in surviving droughts, boll 
weevils, low prices for farm crops, 
the depression, and a _ thousand 
other slings and arrows that mer- 
chants are heir to (bad quote from 
Hamlet), and the same policy 
might work well for others. 


Harry Bullis, General Mills 
Board chairman, forecasts a pros- 
perous domestic economy for the 
next 3 years. When we look at 
General Mills’ growth and lead- 
ership we are inclined to listen 
carefully to anything Mr. Bullis 
says. He suggests that business: 
(1) Cut prices wherever possible, 
thus enlarge markets, (2) main- 
tain purchases for plant improve- 
ment and expansion, (3) exert 
itself to maintain “full productive 
employment,” (4) extend corpo- 
rate ownership by stock sales to 
small investors, (5) win public 
favor by openly telling its operat- 
ing story and accepting its full 
social responsibilities. Bullis right- 
fully demands that the government 
stop trying to assuage the bruises 
sustained by American business by 
lip service only. He wants tax 
burdens eased, double taxation of 
dividends stopped, and the Hoover 
report adopted. So does everybody 
else who has given the matter much 


thought. 


John S. Coleman, president 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, turned in an encouraging 
report to his stockholders. 1948 
sales were bested in the first quar- 
ter of 1949. Net earnings for the 
first quarter were 55 cents a share 
as compared with 50 cents a share 
for the same quarter in 1948. 
Burroughs is garnering some of 
the advantages of a stepped-up 
modernization program, of plant 
expansion and research inaugu- 
rated several years ago by Mr. 
Coleman. Burroughs employees and 
stockholders must be thankful for 
a management that didn’t wait un- 
til the backlogs were gone to begin 
planning. When Burroughs started 
some of the activities that are 


now showing a big return it seemed 
as if Burroughs had enough busi- 
ness booked to last a lifetime. But 
it did not give any Burroughs men 
swelled heads. They knew this 
backlog would be finally shipped, 
and while they were enjoying a 
fabulous business they were pre- 
paring for the day when it would 
not be quite so easy to sell business 
equipment. One of the jobs ac- 
complished was the hiring and 
training of more than 230 new 
salesmen and servicemen. We know 
of some companies whose manage- 
ment now wishes it had hired and 
trained new salesmen some time 
back. Now Burroughs is. still 
looking forward—hiring research 
men to dig into electronic calcu- 
lating devices. That’s a year or 
two ahead, but we hope to write 
a piece a few years from now 
congratulating Burroughs on its 
1949 foresight. 


Felt & Tarrant sends a card 
to thank stockholders for sending 
in proxies. It’s the only time we 
ever got such a “thank you,” and, 
by golly, we appreciated it. Just 
goes to show how many ways. there 
are to make stockholders and cus- 
tomers glad they bought your 
stock, bought your merchandise, 
or patronized you in some other 
way. Gosh, we may be vain, but 
we certainly do like for somebody 
to show a little appreciation of 
our patronage. 


Equipment Sales are quite 
frequently hampered by salesmen 
who do not understand management 


thinking concerning investment. 
Too much equipment of all kinds 
is sold, or offered for sale, by sales- 
men who seem content to prove 
that a machine will work. They 
leave it up to the prospect to 
figure out how much money he can 
make from operating the machine. 
Some salesmen and sales managers 
ought to forget they are selling 
machines, and begin to sell invest- 
ments. That’s what any sort of 
business machine or tool is—an in- 
vestment, and when we learn to 
sell it on that basis sales will come 
easier. 











The finest modern architecture and building methods combine with crack salesmanship tc draw customers to today’s 
stores and sell goods. Barker Brothers’ Pasadena store, opening this summer, will have a very high degree of ‘‘pull”’ 


Good Selling Built 


Barker Brothers 





Well-advertised events, big stocks of timely, new 
merchandise, spectacular interior displays bring the 
prospect to the store. But the big job is to be sure 
he does not walk away without buying something 
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W did Barker Brothers Corp., 

Los Angeles home furnishings 
store, move $33,000,000 worth of 
merchandise in 1948? How did this 
aggressive store build sales from 
$14,862,600 in 1943 to $23,972,- 
100 in 1946 and to more than 
$30,000,000 in 1947? 
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There is no one quick answer to 
these questions, but a study of the 
organization’s several unusual 
methods may provide at least a 
partial answer to the many busi- 
nessmen who are worried about 
maintaining sales volume today. 

According to Neil Petree, 51- 


year-old president who came to the 
organization in 1938, a store must 
attract a large volume of shop- 
pers. To do this it must have mer- 
chandise in impressive array, and 
that merchandise must be new, 
exciting, and styled for timeliness 
and current customer need. 
Barker Brothers goes to un- 
usual pains to keep in close touch 
with its customers. For example, 
a recent investigation showed that 
only 28 per cent of new homes 
erected in Los Angeles County 
were equipped with carpets. High 
costs made it impossible for these 
new home owners to buy carpets. 
When this fact was revealed, 
Barker Brothers went to work with 
manufacturers to develop carpets 
of good quality to sell at prices 
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Pacific Modern, new unit-type furniture vigorously promoted by Barker Brothers, is shown in two typical floor group 
displays. Such groups carefully avoid any sense of overcrowding and suggest leisurely viewing by store customers 


new home owners could afford. 
As this is written, new carpets de- 
veloped by Barker Brothers and 
the manufacturers are being put 
into production. 

Because manufacturers are not 
always alert in providing the 
proper merchandise, Barker 
Brothers has developed many new 
items and lines of merchandise to 
fit customer needs. This spring a 
popular and extremely successful 
item is the Barco Napper, an out- 
door seat or sun lounge. Barker 
Brothers literally “grabbed” this 
item and was quick to introduce it 
and build sales volume for the 
manufacturer. This item is only 
one of many which have been in- 
troduced by Barker Brothers. 
When manufacturers do not pro- 
duce new, salable merchandise 
which will attract new shoppers 
to the stores, and which will sell 
in large volume, the store produces 
its own lines. Barkerest Mattresses 
are another big volume line made 
in the Barker factories, which also 
produce a big volume of up- 
holstered furniture. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Barker Brothers President Neil Petree presents trophies earned in selling event 
to Barker ‘‘King and Queen of Sales’’ during a store-wide celebration party 
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Ampco’s problem after the war was similar to that of the Army and Navy: There was too much brass for the number of 
employees. Shifting staff functions and eliminating certain offices permitted better control of the over-all organization 





When the war ended, Ampco Metal, Inc., had 2,500 
employees, but canceled war contracts forced the 
company to reduce its personnel to 500 people. Here 
is how the reorganization program was accomplished 





By Wel Ll, Flovets 


ORTY-EIGHT hours after VJ- 
day (August 14, 1945), 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee, 
had 80 per cent of its contracts 
canceled. The contracts involved 
millions of dollars, huge invento- 
ries, numerous machines, and 2,500 
employees. Converting from the 
war-inflated production schedules 
to peacetime levels had to be a 
quick process, for there were no 
huge backlogs of orders to fall 
back on. 
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Problems created by such a 
slash in business were staggering, 
of course, but Ampco had survived 
other reverses, including two de- 
pressions, and had still bounced 
back into the black. 

Before the war, the company 
employed 75 people, had 53,000 
square feet of floor space, and had 
an output of $1,900,000 annually. 
Then the shooting started, and 
war contracts began to flow in. 
Ampco’s business was so _ spe- 


cialized that it was the only source 
for certain essential aircraft 
metals. Every American plane had 
Ampco parts in it, and company 
plants soon were fairly bursting 
at the seams, trying to keep up | 
with schedules. 

Employment jumped to 2,500 
workers, floor space was increased 
to 342,000 square feet, and out- 
put soared to $19,000,000 an- 
nually. Employees worked around 
the clock, 6 and 7 days a week, on 
Christmas, New Year’s, and other 
holidays. 

Then the bubble burst. 

Ampco had a job of reorganiza- 
tion all the way from top manage- 
ment down to the workers in the 
foundry. There had been two dif- 
ferent machine shops, two foun- 
dries, and three shipping depart- 
ments. The first job, therefore, 
was to rearrange the physical 
plant. Departments had to be re- 
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grouped, and some were eliminated. 

During the war, for example, 
there had been an engineering de- 
partment employing 75 people. 
After reorganization, this depart- 
ment was cut out entirely. Certain 
engineering functions were re- 
tained, but they were integrated 
with related departments. Esti- 
mating work, for instance, was a 
phase of the engineering depart- 
ment during the war, but it was 
later made a part of the sales 
division. Now it is a staff function 
of the assistant general manager. 

Plant and equipment engineer- 
ing became a part of the main- 
tenance department when _ the 
change was made. Also, the present 
production department formerly 
was broken down into industrial 
engineering, production control, 
plus drafting and design work. 

Another function—the person- 
nel department—now operates as 
an independent staff department, 
reporting directly to the general 
manager. During the war, it was 
a part of the works division. 

Along with the regrouping of 
the departments, many workers 
naturally had to go. Some of them 
were cut off almost immediately so 
that they could become adjusted 
in other jobs before the Christ- 
mas season, and others went after 
Christmas. Within 6 months, em- 
ployment at Ampco was down from 
2,500 to 500 workers. The 2,000 
employees released did not create 
any social problems, because other 
Milwaukee industries were able to 
absorb them quickly. 

With so many workers gone, 
management had a problem some- 
thing like that of the Army and 
Navy when millions of men were 
discharged after the war: There 
was too much brass. 

As an illustration, Ampco had 
these offices during the war: 
President and general manager, 
his assistant, division managers, 
their assistants, superintendents, 
their assistants, supervisors, fore- 
men, their assistants, section 
heads, lead men, and finally the 
workers, 

Elimination of some of these 
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A special committee at Ampco investigates all angles before okaying new forms, 
thus reducing the amount of paper work that will have to be done in the long run 


positions has resulted in this or- 
ganization: President and general 
manager, his assistant, division 
managers, their assistants, super- 
intendents, foremen, their assist- 
ants, and then the workers. 

Another thing Ampco did was 
to form committees to make de- 
cisions. No one man was to sit 
behind a big desk and demand that 
everything be done his way. In- 
stead, committee members were to 
get together, discuss the pro’s and 
con’s of a problem, and then the 
group would arrive at a decision. 

The board of directors, of 
course, has its monthly meetings 
to formulate policies, but there is 
also a management committee that 
meets weekly. This latter commit- 
tee is made up of the general man- 
ager, his assistant, controller, sales 
manager, general superintendent, 
and the office manager. The meet- 
ing is held on a certain day each 
week, even if some of the members 
feel they have nothing vital to 
bring up at the time. 

Once every 2 weeks, a super- 
intendents’ meeting is held, at- 
tended by the assistant general 
manager, general superintendent, 
and the staff and line superintend- 
ents. Results of management com- 
mittee meetings are passed on to 
these men, and any other pertinent 
subjects are discussed. This group 
is also “on call’; that is, the 
members might be called together 
at any time to tackle a pressing 
problem. 


After the superintendents have 
completed their meeting, they have 
a session with their own foremen, 
to bring them up to date. The 
foremen then can pass any in- 
formation on to the workers. 

Various other committees meet 
monthly or are “on call.” A re- 
search and development commit- 
tee reviews activities since the last 
meeting and considers new pro- 
posals. A capital equipment com- 
mittee makes decisions pertaining 
to new machinery its location and 
disposition. An inventory group 
works toward satisfactory stock 
levels. 

One of the most unusual groups 
is the forms committee, whose pur- 
pose is to eliminate paper work. 
Some time ago an Ampco bulletin 
was translated into a foreign 
language, and copies were to be 
sent out as needed. Thousands of 
these bulletins where printed, but 
only one-fourth of them were used. 
The remainder merely consumed 
space in the stockroom. 

The forms committee is set up 
to stop such waste. When a new 
form is needed, it is turned over to 
the advertising manager who is 
chairman of the committee. For 
example, we’ll assume a new report 
form is required by the sales divi- 
sion. The committee checks to see 
if there is some other report al- 
ready available that has the in- 
formation asked for in the new 
form. If none is available, the com- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Market Surveys Save 
Money at Packard 





Shifting to marketing research for vital information 
about consumer preferences, population changes, and 
market potential, Packard Motor Car Company plans 
ahead and avoids many costly pitfalls in the industry 





BRC. French 


HE Packard Motor Car Co., 

Detroit, has had an organiza- 
tion and analysis department since 
“way back when.” It is still called 
that. But this department isn’t 
what it used to be. There has been 
a major extension of its activities, 
a new appraisal of its importance, 
and change of emphasis from 
organizational to analytical and 
forward-planning functions. And 
Packard officials have developed a 
practice of referring to it as mar- 
keting research, which indeed it is. 

“Our immediate problem after 
World War II was how to dis- 
tribute new cars on a fair and 
equitable basis,” Karl M. Greiner, 
vice president and general sales 
manager, said. “Our longer range 
problem was how to continue to 
get our share of the automobile 
business. In order to do so, we 
have doubled our capacity to pro- 
duce cars, and we won’t be satis- 
fied until we have doubled our best 
previous year’s sales. 

“But much has happened to the 
country during the past several 
years. In 1939, for example, it 
had 34,000,000 families; in 1947 
it had 89,000,000 families. Per- 
sonal income after taxes increased 
from $70,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$174,000,000,000 in 1947. We 
are told that 3,824 old customers 
or prospects die every day. Mean- 
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while, there are 6,262 marriages, 
meaning that so many new family 
units are established each day. 
And 10,685 new prospects are 
born daily—people who never 
heard of us or our products—the 
equivalent of a new city being ad- 
ded to the population of the 
country every 24 hours. 

“Our old distribution system, 
based on car registrations and 
prewar performance of dealers, 
was obsolete. So we signaled an 
S OS to marketing research and it 
came up with the answers. It ac- 


cumulated and analyzed all man- 
ner of information, such as popu- 
lation changes, family income, 
taxes, consumer prices, availability 
of public transportation, replace- 
ment potential, and so on. 
“From all this factual informa- 
tion, marketing research prepared 
a formula which, coupled with 
sound business judgment, makes 
it possible for us to evaluate our 
potential market quite accurately. 
“The sales manager nowadays 
must have all such information. 
He must be familiar with sales 
territories, potentials, trends, 
population changes, effective buy- 
ing incomes, consumer preferences, 
sales of competitive products, and 
much more. For such data he must 
look to marketing research. We 
don’t discard sound sales judg- 
ment and depend entirely upon 
statistics, though. Marketing re- 
search is about 75 per cent gather- 
ing of pertinent facts—collecting 
actual data from reliable sources 
—while the other 25 per cent is 


Marketing research revealed to Mr. McGill that 18 per cent of all counties in the 
United States account for 80 per cent of sales of cars in Packard's price class 
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Packard’s organization and analysis manager, Everett G. McGill, right, believes in the tenets of good teamwork and holds 
regular meetings to discuss pressing current problems. His two chief assistants are Allen Flick, left, and W. C. Greany 


applying those facts to the prob- 
lem at hand with horse sense, or 
sound business judgment. But it 
is a fact that when a sales man- 
ager does know all of the factors 
which marketing research is pre- 
pared to furnish him, he is likely 
to make many changes in his ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, quotas, 
and distribution, while the styling, 
engineering, and other depart- 
ments are likely to make equally 
great changes in the product to 
conform with customer likes. 

“Our marketing research in 
1947 revealed, for example, that 
the sales potentials of the Eastern 
and Southern states had declined 
slightly, while those of the Western 
states had increased. Before the 
war, for instance, California had 
received only 7 per cent of Packard 
production. Marketing research 
showed that this allotment should 
be increased to 11 per cent. It re- 
vealed that the state of Ohio 
should receive 11 cars for every 
10 it had been getting prewar. 
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“On the other hand, before this 
survey was made, the New York 
zone had been receiving 13 per 
cent of our production; since the 
study was completed, the allot- 
ment for that area has been re- 
duced to 10.3 per cent. 

“Marketing research has also 
learned much about customer 
preferences. It finds out what cus- 
tomers say they want, then it 
checks to find out what they ac- 
tually are buying. It also func- 
tions as a service bureau for just 
about all of our other depart- 
ments, for all of them are in- 
terested in one kind or another of 
the factual information which it 
has on hand or is prepared to 
obtain.” 

The work of the department 
still is divided roughly into two 
sections devoted to organization 
and analysis. Much of the survey 
and statistical work is done by 
outside organizations such as the 
marketing research department of 
Young and Rubicam, Inc., U. S. 


Economics Corporation and a few 
others. 

“We keep our work practical 
and avoid getting into too much 
theory,” said Everett G. McGill, 
manager of the organization and 
analysis department. Mr. McGill 
has had extensive experience in 
sales and marketing research in 
food, aluminum, Department of 
Commerce, an advertising agency, 
and automobiles. 

“We subscribe to all of the 
usual sources of marketing in- 
formation, including all pertinent 
Government publications, trade 
journals, registration figures, data 
furnished by the Automobile 
Manufacturer’s Association, sur- 
veys of buying power and spend- 
able income, population trends, 
and so on. We have atlases, special 
maps, files, historical records, and 
statistical data of all kinds. 

“In general, we make, or have 
made for us, quantitative market 
analyses to determine size, extent, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Key to the order-handling system are these small openings between the 
offices which permit the smooth flow of paper work through various functions 


RESTAURANT owner in New 

Orleans recently sent this wire 
to Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc., nation- 
wide meat purveyors with general 
offices in Chicago: “Ship 5 strips, 
6 ribs, 4 lamb racks. Jack Mosby.” 

The wire was received in the 
morning, and that afternoon the 
complete order was on its way to 
New Orleans. The order included: 
5 U. S. choice strip loins, regular 
trim, 18- to 20-pound weights, aged 
3 weeks, pin-bone cut; 6 U. S. 
choice ribs, 22- to 25-pound 
weights, short trim, 7-inch cut, 
aged 3 weeks; 4 U. S. choice lamb 
racks, 7 to 9 pounds each. The 
order was shipped by railway ex- 
press, and the meat was packed in 
boxes instead of barrels. 

How could Pfaelzer Brothers be 
sure the order was correctly filled 
with so little information given in 
the wire? It’s all a part of the 
company’s streamlined system of 
handling orders in its newly re- 
modeled offices in Chicago’s stock- 
yards district. 

The offices were planned to 
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facilitate a smooth flow of orders, 
and so the departments—order, 
credit, billing, and tabulating— 
were placed alongside one another, 
separated by partitions. In each 
partition, however, is a_ small 
opening through which the orders 
can be dispatched by hand to the 
next operation. The various de- 
partments therefore have the ad- 
vantages of privacy, but have 
eliminated all the wasted motions 
usually required to get orders 
from one office to another. 

To start at the beginning, how- 
ever, Pfaelzer Brothers is said to 
be the largest independent pur- 
veyor of meats to hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, hospitals, and similar 
customers in the United States. 
Many of these customers, of 
course, have personal preferences 
in meats, and the company ad- 
vertises itself as “The House of 
Personalized Service.” 

These customers give their 
orders to Pfaelzer salesmen— 
there are 40 of them all over the 
country—or they may mail them, 





When Pfaelzer Brothers, 
Inc., remodeled offices in 
Chicago, they were de- 
signed for efficiency. 
Order-handling time was 
cut about 25 per cent, 
and so a greater volume 
of business can now be 
taken care of with the 


same personnel as before 





telephone, or telegraph them. In 
the new Chicago Offices, there is an 
office for city salesmen, and they 
write their orders for the preced- 
ing day and take orders over the 
telephone. To speed processing of 
these orders, salesmen drop them 
into a pneumatic tube in the room, 
and they are quickly dispatched 
to the order department. Another 
tube opening is available near the 
private offices of the three Pfaelzer 
brothers and other company 
executives. 

Mail orders, of course, first go 
through the central mail depart- 
ment. Telephone and_ telegraph 
orders are usually received in the 
order department. 

For an illustration, we can use 
the wire from the restaurant owner 
in New Orleans. The telegram goes 
to the order department and the 
missing information is added. All 
the necessary facts about this cus- 
tomer are found on a Quality 
Control card, and they are the re- 
sult of other orders sent to 
Pfaelzer Brothers by the same 
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The office of Monroe Pfaelzer, left, is typical of the new executive offices, 
including the adjoining ones of his brothers, Ellard, right, and Leonard 


customer and of discussions a com- 
pany representative has had with 
the customer. In this way, Pfaelzer 
knows all the essential factors af- 
fecting the selection of meats, 
poultry, or provisions for every 
one of its clients. 

Uniform weights and quality 
are assured each customer so that 
he is better able to control his 
costs and give the same good 
quality meats to his customers. 

The Quality Control card also 
shows when the account was 
opened, its terms, the kind of 
transportation preferred, and any 
other miscellaneous facts required. 

To simplify things even more, 
the central filing system is im- 
mediately accessible to anyone in 
the order department. If more in- 
formation is needed on a particu- 
lar customer, a complete folder is 
available in central files. These 
two departments are also sepa- 
rated by a wall, but a slotted 
window is used to pass through 
folders and other material. An 
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oral request will produce a folder 
in a matter of minutes. 
The Quality Control 
sometime have red or green tabs 
on them. A red tab indicates the 
customer’s order must be referred 
to the credit department for an 
okay before being filled. About 
85 per cent of the orders are not 
credit problems, and they skip 
that department. The cards tabbed 
with green markers mean that 
orders for those customers should 


cards 


be sent c. o. d. 

The orders are then ready to be 
billed, and are passed on through 
the opening in the wall. An Inter- 
national Business Machines elec- 


tric typewriter is used for billing 


the orders on fanfold forms. 
Several copies are produced so 
that orders can be filled simul- 
taneously. That is, one copy will 
go to the poultry department, an- 
other to the beef department, and 
so on. In this way, the orders can 
be filled much quicker. 


(Continued on page 50) 


Salesmen’s orders are rushed to the 
order department by pneumatic tubes 


Seconds later the orders are pulled 
out and are ready to be processed 
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How Management Keeps 


Employees Informed 





An Illinois State Chamber of Commerce survey indi- 
cates that more companies are telling management’s 
story to employees, in different ways, including house 
organs, meetings, bulletin boards, letters, and films 





EPRESENTATIVES from 

every department at Elgin 
National Watch Company, Elgin, 
Illinois, met with a company 
executive last month to discuss 
responsibilities and ask questions 
about any phase of the business. 

Minutes of the meeting were 
taken by employee volunteers, the 
draft was checked by those in at- 
tendance, and the company maga- 
zine printed the story. About 73 
per cent of Elgin employees read 
the printed reports in the maga- 
zine, and about 78 per cent of 
those who read them felt that they 


learned something new. Families of 
about 50 per cent of the watch- 
makers also read the stories. 

The meeting last month, how- 
ever, wasn’t the first one at Elgin 
Watch. The information program 
has been going on for 23 months, 
and this management believes that 
it is the most effective method 
of employer-employee communica- 
tions. Employees have a chance to 
exchange ideas, and they can 
question the management rep- 
resentative about anything con- 
cerning the watch business. 


Elgin Watch knows how many 





Elgin National Watch Company employees look through telescope in the com- 
pany observatory during a field trip that was part of Elgin’s information program 
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employees read and get something 
from these reports in the company 
magazine because of a survey made 
recently to measure the program’s 
effectiveness. It was also learned 
from the 2,100 employees surveyed 
that 33 per cent of the watch- 
makers have attended one of the 
meetings. And 81 per cent of the 
employees said they felt the pro- 
gram was keeping them informed 
on company activities. 

Many employees even made sug- 
gestions on improving the informa- 
tion program, and all were care- 
fully considered. Some of them 
have been adopted. 

Although Elgin Watch has a 
rather unusual method of telling 
management’s story to employees, 
the company is only one of many 


businesses that realize the im- | 
portance of effective employer-em- | 


ployee communications. 

A recent survey made by the 
Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce shows clearly that business 


management is telling more of its | 


story to employees, and 
methods of communications are 


being used. The survey covered § 


350 firms in Illinois—including 
Elgin National Watch Company 
—and these businesses range in 
size from 16 employees to 180,000. 
All types of companies were rep- 


resented, including light and 
heavy manufacturing, retailing, 
banking, baking, advertising, 


printing, hotels, packing, insur- 


ance, dairies, steel, and railroads. | 


In the survey comparison was 
made with each company’s policy 
in 1945. For example, 42 per cent 
of the companies surveyed cm- 
ployed house organs in 1945 to 
tell management’s story to em- 
ployees. In 1948, however, only 38 
per cent used this method. 

This decrease in house organ 
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popularity was the most interest- 
ing disclosure in the entire survey. 
The drop wasn’t great, of course, 
and whether it means anything or 
not remains to be seen. 

Many companies use their house 
organs to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and they apparently get 
results. Sears Roebuck and Co., 
for example, distributes its News- 
Graphic to more than 100,000 em- 
ployees all over the country. 
Across the top of this paper in 
bold type is this line: The All Em- 
ployees Picture Newspaper. And 
the publication is just that! It is 
not a pious pronouncement of 
Sears management, and there is 
no editorial column in the paper. 
Only once each year is there any- 
thing signed by top management 
—or written by it. That is the 
annual holiday greeting which ap- 
pears on the front cover of the 
Christmas issue, cosigned by 
Sears’ president, F. B. McConnell, 
and the chairman of the board, 
General R. E. Wood. 

A high CIO union official once 
said about the News-Graphic: “It 
doesn’t heckle employees with ‘put 
your shoulder to the wheel,’ ‘get 
in there and fight,’ and other 
corny, pep-talk stuff. It doesn’t 
warn or scold. The Graphic re- 
spects employees’ intelligence and 


Foremen at International Harvester join employees at 
their work stations to discuss managerial news letters 
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sense of fair play... treats them 
all alike!” 

Sears also made a survey; it 
wanted to find out what employees 
wanted in their newspaper. Most 
important development of several 
which have taken place in the 
News-Graphic as a result of the 
survey is the “territorializing” of 
the national issue to create more 
interest. There are five different 
covers of every issue, and they go 
to five different sections of the 
country. A story about an em- 
ployee in the South might be 
hidden in the back pages of the 
Western edition ; but it might war- 
rant a front-page headline in the 
Southern edition. 

International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corporation publishes its 
company magazine, Min & Chem, 
with somewhat the same policy in 
mind. With four principal operat- 
ing divisions, the company makes 
sure there is a story from each 
division in each magazine. Then, 
too, plenty of pictures and lots of 
color add to the attractiveness of 
the publication, and there is a re- 
markable absence of reports from 


management. 
The survey by the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce indicates 


that bulletin boards are by far 
the most popular method of em- 











ployer-employee communications, 
although the most severe criticism 
was the failure to keep the boards 
up to date. Letters to employees 
also increased in popularity. 

International Harvester Com- 
pany, for example, uses letters as 
one of three media in its communi- 
cations program. These letters go 
to employees in their homes, and 
they may be written by the presi- 
dent, J. L. McCaffrey, or by works 
managers. Subjects covered in- 
clude the company’s side of a labor 
dispute, reasons behind increased 
prices or lowered prices, or the 
letters may tell about a layoff 
that is anticipated. 

In addition to these letters, a 
weekly news letter goes to the man- 
agement organization at each one 
of the company’s manufacturing 
operations, and the information 
is passed on to employees. There 
is also a news bulletin that goes 
to management people at manu- 
facturing operations. These bulle- 
tins are designed to get important 
news in the hands of the manage- 
before it is 


ment organization 


heard from some other source. 
Harvester’s program has been go- 
ing on for 214 years, and it has 
been so successful that it is being 
stressed more than ever. 


(Continued on page 36) 





General Robert E. Wood, seated, Sears Roebuck board 
chairman, reads‘‘News-Graphic’’ with company executives 
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How to Plan Profits for 
The Future 





Financial forecasts give a complete picture of future 
operations at The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany and serve as a guide for making important deci- 
sions. Here are some of the forecasts produced yearly 





By Jerald S. =e 


Controller, The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 


ODERN management expects 
two services from its treasurer 
or controller: The historical finan- 
cial statements and the financial 
forecasts. The latter is compara- 
tively new, and is only possible 
when the persons charged with the 
conduct of the business actively 
plan for the future. This planning 
for the future will enable the 
treasurer or controller to portray 
the proposed transactions in finan- 
cial forecasts. 
The importance of financial 


forecasting is based on the fact 
that financial commitments actual- 
ly are incurred at the moment 
when management or its agents 
reach any kind of decision. An 
agreement with labor, a decision 
to purchase new equipment, or the 
adoption of a new technological 
development, decided upon by 
management, are the beginnings of 
financial transactions because the 
company has pledged its credit. 
Naturally such commitments 
should be made only with the 


(Left to right) George Craig, treasurer; Glenn O. Kidd, secretary; and Jerald 
S. Hanks, controller, discuss Lehigh profit planning and financial forecast 


knowledge of the treasurer or 
controller. Furthermore, these 
financial officers have little chance 
of guiding the financial affairs of 
the company unless they have the 
confidence of the people who are 
doing the planning for the com- 
pany. Their job becomes like so 
many executive jobs, one of sell- 
ing their services so that they can 
be a partner in the company’s 
future plans. 

Here are some examples of typi- 
cal annual forecasts at The Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, 
Philadelphia. 

The illustration presents a 
statement which we find very use- 
ful. There is nothing new about 
the columns to the left of the cap- 
tions which compare the year-to- 
date forecast with the actual re- 
sults. However, at the right of the 
captions you will see a 4-month 
forecast (remaining months of the 
year). There is more in this 
column than appears on the sur- 
face because the 4-month fore- 
cast is made up of the current 
month revised and 3 months of 
our long-range program. The fore- 
cast for the current month is re- 
vised about the middle of the cur- 
rent month; that is, just so that 
there is time enough to get it 
ready before the board of direc- 
tors meeting. We do this to get 
as accurate a picture as possible 
for the remainder of the year. The 
next column, captioned “8 Months 
Actual, 4 Months Forecast,” 
shows trend and indicates to the 
best of our ability where we are 
likely to end up for the year. 

In the last column is the ad- 
justed annual tonnage and profit 
forecast. Naturally we are asked 
often, “Do you ever change your 
forecast?” The answer is “yes.” 
When we find conditions have 
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changed so that the original fore- 
cast is no longer accurate enough 
to be of any value, we do not 
hesitate to make changes in it. 

Here is the reason why the last 
column on the financial forecast 
is called “adjusted.” In July of 
last year wage increases were 
granted miners and we also in- 
creased our sales price. At that 
time we made a thorough review 
of our tonnages, sales, and costs 
for the remainder of the year and 
came up with the figures which are 
shown in the adjusted annual 
forecast column. We feel that it 
is better to make such adjustments 
than it is to ride along with a set 
of figures which have very little 
value and which no one in the man- 
agement group believes, because 
they simply say, “Oh, well, con- 
ditions have changed so much that 
the original forecast isn’t true 
anymore.” 

There is also another applica- 
tion for this type of statement 
and that is to subtract the 8 
months (column 2) actual profit 
from the adjusted annual forecast 
(column 5) and show a new column 
reflecting the sales requirements 
for the remaining period (4 months 
in the illustration) to reach the 
annual objective. The statement 
will also show how costs and ex- 
penses need to be regulated during 
the same period. 

Profit forecasting does not stop 
with top-management functions of 
large corporations but can readily 
be used in as simple an operation 
as a retail coal yard. The yard 
manager prepares each year in 
November the forecast for the 
operating statement for the fol- 
lowing year, showing expected sale 
of tons of coal and gallons of oil 
by months together with the esti- 
mate of the variable expenses. The 
yard manager and the controller 
review and discuss the yard man- 
ager’s forecast. After a satisfac- 
tory review of the forecast, it is 
further discussed by the president 
with the controller of the parent 
company and the remaining fac- 
tors are decided upon. The ton- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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INCOME STATEMENT COMPARED WITH 
FORECAST, AUGUST 1948 














YEAR TO DATE 8 Mos. 

Actual, Adjusted 
4 Mos. 4 Mos. Annual 
Forecast Forecast Forecast 


Tons Sold (a) 
3,149 2,998 Company Anthracite 1,509 4,507 4,650 
195 156 Other Anthracite 115 271 311 
10 3 Bituminous 5 8 16 
3,354 3,157 1,629 4,786 4,977 


$26,061 $24,596 Sales $13,941 $38,537 $39,987 
24,830 23,442 Cost of Sales 13,144 36,586 37,928 


$1,231 $1,154 Gross Profit $ 797 $1,951 §$ 2,059 
938 849 Selling, Storage, 
General Expense 406 1,255 1,349 


293 $ 305 Operating Profit $ 391 $ 696 $ 710 
131 107 Nonoperating Revenue 37 144 168 
424 $ 412 Net Income before 
Income Tax $ 428 $ 840 878 
160 156 Income Taxes 160 316 350 
$ 264 $ 256 Net Income $ 268 $ 524 $ 528 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


(a) Current month of September plus 3 months of the long-range plan. 





Forecast Actual 

































































OPERATING STATEMENT AND STATISTICS 
1949 FORECAST 


Forecast 
Actual by Official 
10 Mos. Manager Forecast 


1948 1949 1949 
Anthracite Tons 11,817 15,400 15,400 
Bituminous 475 500 500 
Coke 97 100 100 
Total Tons 12,389 16,000 16,000 
Oil Gallons 291,827 500,000 500,000 


Gross Profit from Coal Sales $54,387 $68,000 $64,200 
Delivery Expenses (a) 17,666 25,600 22,100 


Profit $36,721 $42,400 $42,100 


Gross Profit from Oil Sales $ 5,571 $10,000 $10,000 
Delivery Expenses 2,503 6,000 5,200 


Profit $3,068 $4,000 $ 4,800 
Income from Merchandise and Service $ 1,562 $2,500 $ 1,000 
Total Profit before Expenses $41,351 $48,900 $47,900 
































nses 
nin g and Yard (a) 
Selling and Administrative Expenses (a) 14,490 18,000 22,200 


Total Expenses $24,035 $28,500 $30,300 


$9,545 $10,500 $ 8,100 








Net Profit $17,316 $20,400 
Other Income $ 177 a 


Net Income before Income Tax $17,493 
Estimated Income Tax 4,418 


Net Income $13,075 
(a) Detailed Expense Schedule not shown. 




















International Harvester’s Evansville, Indiana, works, headquarters of their refrigeration division. 





This is the site of the 


first postwar application of the company’s nondiscrimination policy, which pays substantial dividends to the company 


Harvester’s Equality 
Is Good Business 





Application of a well-thought-out policy on an indi- 
vidual plant basis gives International Harvester the 
production advantage of skills of all qualified men 
who are available—regardless of race, creed, or color 





By Henry Ih. Gallagher, 4 ° 


T THE end of last year Mayor 

Martin Kennelly of Chicago 
presented the city’s award in 
human relations to Fowler 
McCormick, chairman of the board 
of the International Harvester 
Company. This coincided with the 
completion of one of Harvester’s 
most successful business years. 

One of the contributing factors 
leading to this general success, of- 
ficials believe, is the use of good 
industrial relations policies. Such 
policies help business generally. 
Human relations, which amounts 
to treating individual workers on 
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their individual merit, is basic to 
such policies. The award citation 
for exercising “unusual leadership 
in advancing a policy of non- 
discrimination,” reflected the at- 
tention that this part of Har- 
vester’s policy has drawn from 
many sources. 

Good business is a prime reason 
for nondiscrimination policies, but 
not the only one. Another is that 
Harvester recognizes it has social 
obligations, even though it is 
primarily a business institution. 
Management feels that an im- 
portant part of free enterprise is 






the freedom of all companies and 
all individuals to do the necessary 
jobs, limited only by their ability 
to perform the jobs satisfactorily, 
and the need for the work to be 
done. 

Harvester management believes 
that persuasion and voluntary co- 
operation can do a better job of 
improving relations among people 
than legislative action, and as 
private institutions shoulder this 
responsibility, government action 


















Harvester’s I. L. Willis (extreme right) 
accepts Chicago award for McCormick 
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Management men interview local leaders. Industrial relations manager, left, talks with secretary-manager of the Evans- 
ville Chamber of Commerce. Negro leaders, right, include pastor, high-school principal, and Community Center president 


in this field, if any, will be con- 
siderably lessened. 

Under the direction of Miss 
Sara Southall, the first major 
postwar application of this policy 
to manufacturing at Harvester 
went into effect when the company 
set up its refrigeration division at 
Evansville in southern Indiana 
during February 1946. Miss 
Southall, then assistant manager 
of personnel for the company, set 
up the hiring program as an in- 
tegrated part of company policy 
through conferences with the divi- 
sion management, works manage- 
ment, and all concerned. 

One of the guiding principles of 
the program is that in each manu- 
facturing unit where it is presently 
in effect it represents a patient, 
long-range plan put into gradual 
effect in careful conformity with 
the “most advanced practices” in 
the community involved. Thus, in 
Evansville, all industrial plants 
were visited by members of the 
company’s management between 
February, when the company took 
over the plant, and June, when 
workers actually moved into it. 

Practices in local industry were 
studied and executives consulted. 
These consultations spread into 
all areas of community opinion. 
Group members went to banks, 
civic clubs, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and newspapers. What do 


Employment Interviewer Charles Bridges interviews prospective employees, left. 
Right, briefing foremen for understanding of nondiscrimination|policy. Below 
Joseph Muth and Bethel Calbert, right, work on the assembly line at the plant 














you do, these people were asked. 
Why? 

Harvester officials explained the 
general policy of the company that 
all qualified men regardless of race 
or color should have equal eco- 
nomic opportunity. They did not 
immediately go into detail as to 
how they would carry it out, since 
each community differs in prac- 
tices and attitudes, so procedures 
would have to be worked out 
separately for the plant. 

The company’s investigation 
showed that in general the attitude 
of individual business leaders was 
the same. They did not disapprove 
of a nondiscrimination policy, but 
they felt other local people might 


January, 1946, International Harvester Conpeny purchased the 
former Republic Aviation plant in Evansville and announced its 


Heres 
what we 
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plans for the fi of retrig 
and allied products. 

The friendly and helpful attitude which 
Evansville has shown us ever since has 
made easier our task of getting this new 
factory into production. 

Now that initial production is under 
way, we believe our neighbors in Evansville 
may be interested in some of the basic 
policies of our Company which affect em- 
ployes and their working circumstances. 

We believe such a discussion is particu- 
larly timely now because several different 


not approve. The Harvester man- 
agement, after listening to these 
community leaders, decided that 
its proposed policy was workable, 
despite the fact that it went be- 
yond actual community practices. 

Education is the keystone of 
success for such a program, and 
education starts at home. Plant 
management, from front office to 
first-line supervision, had to under- 
stand that the nondiscrimination 
policy is “a good, sound industrial 
relations and business policy.” 
Management groups were called 
together, and the whole policy was 
carefully explained and discussed 
until all understood it and ac- 
cepted it. 


unions are currently competing for collective bargaining right 
Evansville Works and, as a natural result, there is much discus: 
not only of the merits of the various uni 
but also of the general topic of emplo: 
employe relationships. 

The selection of a union by employe: 
not a matter in which the Company can 
will take any part. Our attitude is one 
complete neutrality. Joining or not joini 
any particular union is a matter for the fi 
choice of our employes. But we believe pr 
ent and future employes, their families, a 
the public generally are entitled to knc 
what the fundamental employment polici 
of International Harvester are. 


International Harvester Employment Policies 


Emptoyes’ Benefit Association 


we beaploren erete Samentnn, 96 ental 


Dovcter saumcewes pay sccm re Usewsl Uli 


the day preceding start of vacation. 


No Discrimination 


As relates to the individual employe, this Com- 
pany policy has been in effect for many years: 

“There shall be no discrimination against any 
employe because of race, sex, political or religious 
sffiliation, or membership in any labor or other 
organization.” 





Ae immgmetnn Conia ot tin work Tan nem In 94 Oh etalk pallet af prety 
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MEDICAL SERVICE 
D eelananedie 


eect Beeb on te oe erga he pecan 


1s ts the view af the management of International Harvester Company that it } 
seria! as weil ad bumnese chiigsizons We believe that »hat has been amd ete 
Gives on indication af this feet. 

‘The Company is operated in the imerests af inree groupe - ste customers, 


all the pabare which heave been caitined on this page. 


HARVESTER | 


Institutional advertisement in Evansville papers stressed over-all policy. 
Nondiscrimination (enlarged, left) is treated as just one phase of it 
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Former ownership had segre- 
gated the plant with separate 
white and colored rest rooms and 
a divided cafeteria for employees, 
Color signs were taken off rest 
room doors as soon as possible and 
dividing lines removed from the 
cafeteria; all segregation identif- 
cations were removed throughout 
the plant. 

Some difficulty was expected by 
Harvester officials in gauging the 
ability and social attitudes of the 
colored population of Evansville. 
Different employment policies had 
been in effect for such a long 
period there that it was natural 
that attitudes of colored and white 
populations should differ. Also 
there had been such restricted op- 
portunities for Negroes in indus- 
try that training had been ex- 
tremely limited. 

Since it was desirable that the 
first colored employees be reliable 
and responsible as well as qualified, 
careful selection was an important 
factor. During the summer a very 
personable and well-known Negro 
civics teacher from the local 
colored high school was employed 
by the company to assist in this 
work. At first, in the prehiring 
stage, he worked in the industrial 
relations office conducting pre- 
liminary screening of character, 
aptitude, and ability of Negro ap- 
plications. (Though there was no 
indication of color on the applica- 
tion forms, colored applicants 
could be spotted by address loca- 
tions by anyone who was familiar 
with local conditions.) However, 
the employment manager, respon- 
sible for all hiring, made the final 
decisions. 

The nondiscrimination policy in 
hiring and upgrading was re 
garded as a part of the over-all 
industrial relations policy of the 
plant. Institutional advertising ex- 
plaining policy in local newspapers 
presented it as such. Interviewers 
of applicants for jobs also pre- 
sented it in this manner. Later on 
the colored civics teacher in his 
capacity as industrial relations 
counselor also interviewed appli- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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new photocopy paper 


You save dollars with your 

present contact photocopy 

machine and developing 

set-up. _ Kodagraph Contact 

Paper—created by Kodak spe- 

cifically for photocopying — 

makes the job easier, surer. 

It’s fast, yet convenient to You get sparkling photocopies . . . 

handle. It has wide latitude photocopies that are easier to read . . . that 
in exposure and development. And its great uniformity — equal or exceed the quality of your originals. 
from sheet to sheet, package to package— permits high- Every detail is reproduced sharp and clear ... 
speed production . . . with- in dense photographic 
out intermittent time-outs blacks, clean whites. 
for product-wasting trial- Superior results—trace- 
and-error testing. able to an entirely new 

high-contrast emulsion. 


Kodag raph Contact Paper 


3 big advantages. . . you'll agree, 
and you can realize them today in your own office, 
with your present set-up. 

Order a package of low-cost Kodagraph Contact 
Paper soon . . . try it with your letters, charts, 
reports, records . . . and see for yourself! 

Write today for the free new booklet, “The Big 
New Plus.” It tells the whole story! 


You get long-lasting photocopies 

... durable photocopies that will not curl, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

turn yellow, or otherwise deteriorate. That’s Industrial Photographic Division 

because of the new high-quality paper base Rochester 4, N. Y. 

made by Kodak in its own paper mill to rigid Please send “The Big New Plus”—your 

standards of strength and purity. Another booklet about Kodagraph Contact Paper and 

: ibuti - ban Ghat the other papers in the Kodagraph Line. I have 

important contribution to sa —_ye - O) contact printing (1) direct process 1 blueprint equipment. 
assures increased protection . . . increased 


convenience. Name 





Department 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Street 


City. 


Company 











State 





“Kodak” is a trade-mark, 





Backlogs Cushion Our 
Return to Normal 





Although shoe, lumber, and textile production has 
dropped considerably, over-all manufacturing output 
is only 5 per cent below its top level. Backlogs in 
heavy industry help counteract these smaller slumps 





by Robert olf. elven 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


IECE by piece the jigsaw puzzle 

of business prospects is being 
filled in; gradually the essential 
features of the business picture for 
late 1949 are becoming clearer. 
We have all followed with more or 
less anxiety the steady worsening 
of business conditions since the end 
of last year. But because we have 
lacked answers to certain of the 
most worrisome questions—about 
business plans for investment and 
about the extent of the backlog of 
demand left in the economy—we 
have only been able to give very 
indefinite and tentative forecasts 
for the future. Now a study by the 
Department of Commerce (Survey 
of Current Business, April 1949) 
gives us a clue to the strength of 
our most important elements of 
business stability. 

It is common knowledge that 
the backlogs of demand on which 
the economy has flourished have 
completely disappeared from the 
soft-goods sector of the market. 
And in industrial commodities and 
many consumer durable goods, 
too, the edge has certainly been 
taken off demand. We have only to 
look at the indexes of production 
over a broad cross-section of our 
economy to realize the extent of 
the readjustment we have already 
—and relatively painlessly—gone 
through. 
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Here are just a few figures to 
indicate the scope of the decline: 
Lumber output is off by 21 per 
cent; machinery by 9 per cent. 
Shoe production is lower by al- 
most a fifth and textiles by more 
than a tenth. Freight car load- 
ings, always a good indicator of 
the activity of the nation’s busi- 
ness, are a full 20 per cent below 
their postwar peak. Department 
store sales have slipped from their 
peak by 14 per cent. 

The fact that over-all manufac- 
turing output is only 5 per cent 
below its top level is mainly due 
to the continuation of capacity 
production in the steel industry, 
the automobile industry, and in 
other parts of our heavy industry 
group. So long as production holds 
up in these vital areas, we will be 
able to weather the transition to a 
more normal economy with a mini- 
mum of dislocation and distress. 
And so it is reassuring to note that 
the Department of Commerce finds 
that the pool of backlog demand 
is not yet dry and that business 
plans for expansion still have a 
considerable course to run. 

The most important sector of 
backlog demand, from the point 
of view of the employment which 
it maintains, is for automobiles. 
And this backlog of wants is still 
far from exhausted. The Depart- 


ment of Commerce finds that our 
automobile fleet is old and needs 
replacement: The average age of 
the car on the road in mid-1948 
was from 71% to 81% years, double 
the average age of our auto fleet 
before the war. Normally 10 years 
is considered the usable life of an 
automobile; in 1948 there were 
more than 5 million cars in use 
over 12 years and about 8 
million cars were 10 years or 
older. All these vehicles represent 
potential replacement demand, 
over and above the 2 to 3 
million new cars which our econ- 
omy should add to its fleet at these 
levels of national income. At our 
present production rate of 5 
million cars a year, we should be 
able to look forward to 2 years of 
high employment in the automotive 
and related trades. 

To a lesser degree the pool of 
backlog demand is still a factor 
for many other consumer durable 
goods. While vacuum cleaners 
have evidently saturated the de- 
mand stemming from the war 
years (and have cut production 
back to the level which can be sup- 
ported by current demand), there 
is still an over-age stock of 
refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines which should help sustain 
above-normal employment and 
output in these fields. 

Similarly to the mixed situation 
in consumer durable goods, the 
Department of Commerce finds 
that backlogs of demand have not 
yet disappeared from the pro- 
ducers’ goods market. For ex- 
ample, while the railroads’ need 
for new freight cars has been very 
largely satisfied, their orders for 
passenger cars will take 2 years to 
fill, and their demand for locomo- 
tives is still urgent. 

The over-all outlook indicates 
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Fourteen clear copies at a clip, using Moore Continuous Interleaved Marginal Punched Forms 


i doubled production—by the magic dotted line 


Almost any typist you employ can turn 
out nearly twice as much work, auto- 
matically, by Moore dotted line magic. 
The dotted line holds together sets of 
Moore’s continuous forms. Statements, 
invoices, purchase orders stream con- 
tinuously through writing machines. 
Assembly line techniques save up to 
95% of the time normally wasted. 
Moore continuous forms are saving 
thousands of costly man-hours for busi- 
nesses of every kind and size. A Buffalo 


Fantold Billing 
ine Forms 


Continuous Register Forms and Registers 
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engineering firm, for example, reports 
savings of about 50% of clerical time 
with Moore many-part continuous inter- 
leaved forms. These modern cost-cutting 
business forms give invoice, shipping 
order, packing slip in one writing! 
Your business can pare overhead, too. Just call 
your local Moore office —in over 200 cities, 
nearly everywhere. Or write any Moore fac- 
tory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif.; Salem, Oregon. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved Marginal Punched 


Typewriter Forms 


Business Machine Forms 


MOORE @ 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


A national company offering a complete range of 
modern business forms x * *x THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Speedisets for Fast 


Sales Books for 
Carbon Extraction 


Every Business Operation 





that there are still considerable un- 
filled reservoirs of demand which 
we can count on during 1949 and 
even beyond. We are fortunate 
that our backlogs have petered out 
one by one, for this has spared us 
from the drastic shock which would 
have accompanied a sudden simul- 
taneous end to our war-swollen 
demand for many goods. 

We are fortunate, too, accord- 
ing to the latest government sur- 
vey, in that our business plans for 
investment, while tapering off, 
show no signs of coming to a quick 
across-the-board halt. If business 
goes through with the schedules 
for plant expansion which were 
recently reported to the govern- 
ment, 1949 will see only $1 billion 
less spent for capital goods than 
the $19 billion spent in 1948. Un- 
less there is a radical alteration of 
present intentions, this will vir- 
tually guarantee that our gradual- 
ly easing business picture will not 
face a self-feeding downward spiral 
of recession. 

A closer look at the investment 
plans reported to the Department 
of Commerce shows that projected 
expenditures for the second half 
of the year are somewhat below 
expenditures for the first 6 months. 

Certainly these figures would in- 
dicate that for the balance of 
1949, barring some crisis which 
would stampede business expecta- 
tions, we will be supported by a 
comfortably high level of business 
expenditure to keep our heavy in- 
dustry busy at work. 

The fact that these important 
economic forces are not as weak 


as some had feared should not 
lead us to believe that 1949 will 
not be, after all, a year of down- 
ward adjustment. Our boom was 
fed by more than just backlog- 
buying and business expansion. It 
was helped along by inventory 
accumulation which ran as high 
as $5 billion annually and by 
unusually high levels of farm in- 
come and abnormally large ex- 
ports. All these stimuli have spent 
their force; we are heading into a 
period when inventories may ac- 
tually decline, when farm prices 
are falling, when exports no longer 
cater to an inexhaustible foreign 
market. 

Consumer expenditures, too, will 
lose some of their dynamic in- 
fluence on national production 
schedules. Although the most re- 
tent poll of consumers’ buying ex- 
pectations, reported by Elmo 
Roper in the May issue of Fortune 
Magazine, confirms the findings of 
the Department of Commerce on 
the persistence of backlogs, it 
should be remembered that un- 
employment and shorter work 
weeks are downgrading consumers’ 
abilities to translate their expecta- 
tions into expenditures. 

All commentators agree on the 
central importance of rising local, 
state, and federal expenditures in 
offsetting the slow shrinkage of 
private payrolls. But the impact 
of government spending in a 
softening economy must be meas- 
ured in terms of a supporting fac- 
tor rather than an inflationary 
one. Despite the considerable rise 
in public spending budgeted for 





1948 Total 
Manufacturing $8,340 
Mining 800 
Railroads 1,320 
Other Transportation 700 
Electric and Gas Utilities 2,680 
Commercial and Miscellaneous 5,390 


TOTAL $19,230 





BUSINESS PLANNED EXPENDITURES ON NEW PLANT 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1949—1st Half 


1949—2nd Half 1949 Total 
$3,800 $3,440 $7,240 
370 450 820 
800 650 1,450 
340 310 650 
1,620 3,130 
2,360 5,010 


$8,830 $18,300 








this year, it is doubtful if it will 
fully fill the gap—and it is a 
gradually expanding gap—left by 
smaller industrial and farm in- 
comes, lower exports, gently fall- 
ing investment outlays. 

It looks as if the remainder of 
1949 will see a continuation of the 
trend begun some 6 months ago, 
a trend toward an economy which 
is buying its needs from the income 
which it earns rather than from 
the savings which it piled up dur- 
ing the days of war shortage. But 
our long-anticipated movement to- 
ward normal will be cushioned by 
the continuance of a high level of 
private investment and a consider- 
able left-over of backlog demand 


for consumer durable goods. 





Music Chairs 


HEN a representative of the 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
recently began shopping around 
for new chairs for the musicians, 
he became interested in an all- 
aluminum chair manufactured by 
The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany. The chair was considered 
ideal since it had no upholstery 
and, therefore, would require no 
future maintenance. 

When the chairs were delivered, 
the musicians settled back to play 
their instruments. Much to their 
surprise, the chairs were excellent 
“tuning forks” and joined in the 
music making. 

General Fireproofing’s branch 
office in Chicago was called upon 
to eliminate the musical back- 
ground. The salesman _ recom- 
mended replacing the chairs with 
an upholstered model, and in 13 
days the new ones were support- 
ing the orchestra—without any 
accompaniment. 

The chairs were so well received 
that a slide was shown on the 
screen at the start of the syn- 
phony to tell the audience the 
musicians’ chairs were furnished 
by The General Fireproofing 
Company. 
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Suggestions Are Good {2 
System 


For the 





The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company once paid 
more than $12,000 for a suggestion made by one of its 
employees. Many companies are playing up sugges- 
tion systems more than ever, and find them profitable 





RE suggestion systems worth 
the time and money required 
to keep them going? 

General Motors Corporation is 
a good authority, for it has used 
such a system since 1942. Since 
that time, GM has paid more than 
$4,000,000 to employees for more 
than 100,000 suggestions. 

The Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration Derry Plant in Pitts- 
burgh is another company that 
could give a good answer to the 
question. With only 725 em- 
ployees, the plant saves ap- 
proximately $11,000 as a result of 
suggestions. 

A general, L. R. Groves, recent- 
ly said that one single suggestion 
saved the government over $300,- 
000,000 during the war. He even 
declared the whole atomic bomb 
project was the result of one man’s 
suggestion. 

President Truman reported last 
spring that suggestions saved tax- 
payers an estimated $15,500,000 
in 1947. 

Eastman Kodak Co. last year 
celebrated its suggestion system’s 
50th anniversary. During that 
half century about $680,000 was 
paid out for more than 73,000 ap- 
proved ideas. Included in these 
awards were two for $2,500 and 
two for $2,000. 

Another company saving money 
is the John Deere Waterloo Trac- 
tor Works, Waterloo, Iowa. For 
the first 10 years that it had a 
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suggestion plan, John Deere paid 
awards on the basis of 5 per cent 
of yearly savings, but the system 
didn’t go over very well. Then 
awards were changed to a basis of 
50 per cent of yearly savings, less 
one-half the tool cost. More and 
better suggestions began to flow 
in immediately, and John Deere 
found that the program was still 
financially worth while. 

A comparatively small Chicago 
company, Vapor Heating Cor- 
poration, has had a suggestion 
system since 1944. When the plan 
was first started, about 25 per 
cent of the ideas submitted were 
accepted. Last year 39 per cent 
were accepted. From 1947 to 1948, 
there was a 60 per cent reduction 
in employee accidents, and this de- 
crease is attributed largely to the 
suggestion program. 

An Eastern company realized 
its plan was bogging down, and 
after a survey found there was a 
backlog of 281 unanswered sugges- 
tions over 30 days old—with 52 of 
them over 3 months old. A cam- 
paign was put on to streamline the 
system. In 60 days the backlog 
was eliminated, program activity 
increased 50 per cent, and 40 to 
50 new suggestions began coming 
in every week. 

One of the pioneer “sugges- 
tioneers” is Christian Steenstrup, 
who retired from General Electric 
Company in 1944 after 43 years 
service. He came from his native 


Denmark to America when he was 
20 years old, and became a tool 
maker at GE. Eager to get ahead, 
he suggested certain improvements 
in his job and was told by his fore- 
man that if any changes were 
made, the foreman would make 
them. 

Later when the foreman was 
away temporarily, the youth 
brought up his ideas again, and 
they were adopted. But when the 
foreman returned, Mr. Steenstrup 
was discharged. He didn’t leave 
the company, however, but re- 
mained to develop his idea for 
handling employees’ suggestions. 
Mr. Steenstrup overcame many 
objections to his plan and 
eventually worked out a system 
that has been the prototype of 
many other programs. His sug- 
gestion plan at GE has paid out 
more than $2,000,000 for ideas 
turned in by employees. As high 
as $3,000 has been paid for a 
single suggestion. 

This figure is by no means a 
record, however. In 1946 ‘The 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com- 
pany paid $12,104 for an idea, 
and in 1947 Johnson & Johnson 
made an award of $10,441. 

The National Association of 
Suggestion Systems is one of the 
most impressive illustrations of the 
growth of suggestion plans. This 
association was organized in 1942 
with four member companies. Since 
then, it has grown to more than 
350 members, representing many 
different types of businesses. A 
convention is held every year, and 
as many as 600 delegates attend. 

If your company’s suggestion 
system isn’t working, or if you 
need help in starting one, the as- 
sociation can help you. Write to 
NASS, 112 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, IIl. 
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BURROUGHS 
MICROFILMING OFFERS 


Precision-built microfilm equip- 


ment, develo 


d and manufac- 


tured by Bell & Howell, is dis- 
tributed and serviced exclusively 


by Burroughs. 
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More Space Saving... 


Your Burroughs office will welcome an 
opportunity to prove these advantages of 
Burroughs microfilming. A demonstration 
of the simplicity and ease of photographing, 





Lowers costs through increased operating 
efficiency, less film consumption and one- 
time purchase rather than continuous rental. 


Photographs documents in less time, with 
greater dependability. 


Permits even greater compactness for filing 
than other methods now in use. 


Operation is far easier, far simpler, through 
important technical developments. 


Enables any business to make wider use, 
more efficient use, of microfilming. 


A broader experience with business systems 
assures effective assistance. 


viewing and reproducing documents through 
Burroughs microfilming will be arranged at 
your convenience. Just telephone your local 
Burroughs office, or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 








Market Surveys Save Money at Packard 


(Continued from page 13) 


potentials, and _ concentration; 
consumer surveys on _ product 
ownership, uses, and preferences ; 
statistical analyses of basic mar- 
ket trends; positions of different 
makes of cars within the total 
market ; price analyses ; studies of 
sales records and of social and 
economic facts affecting the fu- 
ture of the product and its sales. 
We are constantly studying zones 
of influence, dealer points, zone 
boundaries, location of company 
facilities, quotas, allocations, and 
many related subjects. 

“For a _ regional managers’ 
meeting held recently we prepared 
an analysis of desirable open 
points and another analysis of 
dealer performance. 

“We recently made a survey in 
which we ranked all of the coun- 
ties in the United States to as- 
certain sales of all cars in our price 
class by counties. Incidentally, we 
‘learned that 18 per cent of the 
counties account for 80 per cent 
of sales of cars in the Packard 
price class. 

“We have prepared a card file 
of all the 41,750 post office com- 
munities in the country, listing 
zones, states, counties, population, 
and name and population of every 
post office community. This is re- 
vised as often as new population 
figures become available. 

“We know, every month, what 
cars are selling in every Packard 
dealer point, by makes and models. 
And we are soon going to know 
just about everything one can 
think of concerning the delivery of 
every new Packard car. We are 
even gathering information con- 
cerning sales of used cars.” 

From R. L. Polk & Co., which 
regularly compiles registration 
figures, Packard obtains a month- 
ly report of new car registrations 
in the Packard price class by 
makes, models, states, counties, 
and communities, together with 
the price class total and Packard’s 
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percentage of price class. From 
this it is easy to see whether the 
company is getting its share of the 
business and whether dealers are 
doing a good job. 

Suppose, for example, the reg- 
istration figures for a given month 
show that one company sold 50 
cars in one area while Packard 
sold only half as many. Investiga- 
tion at present is most likely to 
reveal that the Packard dealer 
just didn’t have enough cars to 
deliver. But the time is coming 
when he will have all the cars he 
can sell, then steps will be taken 
to see that he gets his full share 
of the business. Investigation then 
may reveal dissatisfaction in the 
area, or it may reveal that the 
dealer has an inadequade sales 
force, or any one of many other 
conditions may be to blame. But 
the important fact is that the fac- 
tory knows, almost immediately, 
when sales begin to decline in any 
community, hence it is prepared to 
take proper steps to correct the 
condition. 

An entirely new form which has 
just been introduced by this com- 
pany is a New Car Delivery Rec- 
ord which dealers fill out and dis- 
tribute to factory sales, factory 
service and their zone office, within 
5 days of delivery of every new 
car. This is a form, 4 by 6 inches, 
which provides spaces for entering 
the zone name, zone code number, 
motor number, vehicle number, 
body (dash) number, trim number, 
paint (color), compartment lock 
number, ignition lock number, 
dealer, city, state, county, code, 
whether or not car is to be used as 
a demonstrator, speedometer mile- 
age, date delivered, name and ad- 
dress of person or firm to whom 
delivered, salesman’s name, a code 
indicating the customer’s occupa- 
tion (about 80 occupations are 
coded), customer’s age, customer’s 
income group, whether or not cus- 
tomer is a fleet owner, whether he 


is a new or old Packard owner, 
make, model, and year of the 
trade-in, if any, amount allowed 
on the trade-in, by whom the deal 
was financed and how financed. 

These new car delivery records 
are tabulated and sorted me- 
chanically to yield all manner of 
information. The tabulation js 
produced quickly and accurately, 
and it requires a minimum number 
of employees to prepare the car 
delivery reports. 

From these facts, the factory 
can readily determine such mat- 
ters as which cars are moving, 
customer acceptance of body 
styles, trims, and colors, who are 
buying Packard cars, what their 
occupations are, what percentages 
of them are in various income 
brackets, what makes of cars they 
are turning in to buy Packards. 
The service department, too, has 
many uses for such information 
as this record provides. 

Another project recently com- 
pleted, and one which illustrates 
the trend and scope of Packard’s 
forward planning, is an analysis 
of the steel situation, which is one 
of the chief limiting factors of 
automobile production, and the 
outlook for several years to come. 
The research department has also 
forecast the total automobile mar- 
ket, in terms of price brackets, for 
several years ahead. Both of these 
studies are continuing ones, and as 
one year passes, another can be ad- 
ded to the forecast tables. 

Packard plans to place even 
more emphasis on researches con- 
cerning consumer preferences. 
This will involve a _ continuing 
product survey to ascertain likes 
and dislikes of customers and 
probably will include recorded in- 
terviews with customers and pros- 
pects at automobile shows, in 
dealers’ salesrooms, and elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, it will continue to ob- 
serve and heed women’s influence 
on styling and sales. 
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FIRE! 


% Got a letter, memo, report to 
get out? Fire away! 

Your Dictaphone TIME-MAS- 
TER’S ready in an instant tolisten 
and record. Always ready to save 
you time and trouble. 


other work. Forget all other methods—for here is dictation at 


Fras you ever had to buzz your secretary away from her 
its best: TIME-MASTER dictation! 


The TIME-MASTER is the only dictating machine that records on a 
tiny plastic Memobelt—the easiest medium of all to transcribe, mail 
or file. Only the TIME-MASTER and Memobelt give such uniformly 
clear recording. 





Here at last is a complete office dictating machine so compact 
that you can take it along on business trips. Just try a TIME-MASTER 
on your desk for a few days. It belongs there! 


Only the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER offers you: 
e Uniformly clear recording and reproduction! 
e Easily mailable, fileable plastic belt records! 
e Streamlined design! All-metal sturdiness! 
e Uniform backspacing, rapid place finding! 


e Foolproof simplicity of operation! 





e Dictaphone dependability, nationwide service! 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Department J-39, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


[] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 


DI CTAPH ON E [_] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


Electronic Dictatron Your Name 





Cc 





vr 7 


Street Address 





City & Zone. 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Harvester’s Equality Is Good Business 


(Continued from page 22) 


cants, both colored and white, 
lending emphasis to the reality of 
the policy. 

Interviewers explained indus- 
trial relations policies to appli- 
cants, including nondiscrimination. 
“This is the way it will operate,” 
prospective employees were told. 
“Do you think you will want to 
work under such policies?” Any 
things that were not clear were 
explained in detail and all ques- 
tions answered fully. Then, after 
workers had been hired, meetings 
were held for them where all poli- 
cies were explained and questions 
were answered by the employment 
manager. 

Very early, before hiring actual- 
ly got under way, Harvester of- 
ficials interviewed colored leaders 
in the community to give them in- 
formation so that they might help 
advance the policy. It was care- 
fully pointed out to them that the 
company does not pose as the 
savior of the colored race. It is 
trying to do something practical 
because it is good business and in 
the long run aids all community 
relationships upon which svccess 
of the business rests. 

The first colored employee in 
production work worked hard in 
an otherwise all-white shop. But 
after a week his remarks and at- 
titude became intolerable to other 
employees. The shop foreman, who 
really was convinced of the cor- 
rectness of nondiscriminatory 
work policies, reported the situa- 
tion to the industrial relations de- 
partment. The Negro civics 
teacher had an interview with the 
colored employee and explained 
his responsibility and opportunity. 
The man went back to work and 
became a fine worker. He later be- 
came very popular with the other 
employees in the shop. 

Another colored employee 
worked as a helper in the press 
room. The foreman there decided 
to promote him to presswork and 
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put him on a press with a white 
employee breaking him in at 11 
a.m. one day. After lunch the other 
pressmen would not return to their 
jobs. 

“Didn’t you understand the 
nondiscrimination policy when you 
were hired?” these men were asked 
by management officials. 

“Yes, but we didn’t think it 
would apply to our department,” 
the workers said, or, “We thought 
it meant Negroes would have their 
own departments.” 

Here part of the educational 
program had to be done again, 
and it was. The policy gave those 
who would do the best work the 
chance to do it, management ex- 
plained. Workers thought this over 
and eventually returned to their 
jobs (with the exception of one 
man who left, feeling he could not 
work under these conditions). 

Cooperation of all levels of man- 
agement, especially the foremen, is 
important to the Evansville pro- 
gram, as these examples show. 
Only where these men agree with 
and fully implement the policy can 
it be successful. Other foremen in 
these positions might have said 
nothing or let the irritation con- 
tinue and eventually explode the 
whole action of the policy. 

Management has at no time shot 
for a specific percentage of Negro 
employment. Transfers from de- 
partments or shops have been 
watched to be sure that all colored 
employees were not shunted into 
one department. Nondiscrimina- 
tion means hiring and upgrading 
qualified men where they belong 
throughout the plant. Those who 
set store by the numerical strength 
of employed Negroes would be in- 
terested to note, however, that in 
1948 when the plant had 3,800 em- 
ployees, about 400 were Negroes 
—roughly 10 per cent. About 9 
per cent of the community are 
Negroes. 

Plant officials found that em- 


ployees at first voluntarily segre- 
gated themselves in the company 
cafeteria. However, as_ colored 
workers got more integrated with 
plant personnel and became ac- 
cepted in the shops, they came to 
eat with their shop group, rather 
than on color lines. Colored players 
joined the company baseball teams. 
Colored employees were also in- 
troduced into the plant office wliere 
the whole force was educated by 
the same method that had been 
used with management officials. 

Little impact was found on local 
industry where nondiscrimination 
policies up to the present time have 
not been put into effect. The 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
plant union, was very helpful and 
aided management in making the 
policy effective, though the initia- 
tive in installing and administering 
the program has been taken by 
management. 

Two factors are credited by 
management with a great share in 
the success of this policy. First, 
acceptance by all management 
levels of their industrial relations 
responsibilities has been a para- 
mount factor. Second, the non- 
discrimination policy is regarded 
throughout as part of an over-all 
industrial relations program which 
operates in every area of plant 
life. 

This integration of policy is 
important, officials emphasize. Be- 
cause of its practical business }asis 
the nondiscrimination policy is de- 
pendent upon other hiring, firing, 
and promotion policies of the com- 
pany. Working conditions are af- 
fected by it and, in turn, affect it. 
Therefore, it must be planned «nd 
must, as well, be plant-wide. With 
this basis it can be effectively !m- 
plemented and made successful as 
an effort to give all qualified men 
a chance to contribute to the bui'd- 
ing of a voluntary free society for 
the manufacture of high-grade 
products in industry. 
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facts o 
Does ; 
system 
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President 


1. I. I. Capstan is left high and dry when his oper- 
ating figures miss the boat. Feels like a landlubber 
because current data on sales, inventories, and pro- 
duction are adrift and he can’t make decisions. Ahoy, 
there, mate! Take a squint at modern McBee methods 
that keep vital facts on deck without expensive in- 
stallations or specially trained hands. 


Vv 


Sales Manager 


2. Davy Jones finds himself in deep water when 
he tries to fathom the reports from his hearties out 
on the road. He’s sunk. Can’t tell whether Item #437 
in Territory D has run aground or not. McBee Unit 
Analysis would put the wind back in Davy’s sales, 
show him the position of every salesman and every 
item in each sales district. 


4) Captains of Industry A th 


(who are somewhat at sea) 


Comptroller 


3. Jonah Skiff balefully frets and fumes when 
water-logged figures make fiscal reports late. Shivers 
the timbers of his office crew and makes ’em work 
the dogwatch. Avast, old salt! McBee Keysort cards, 
so easy to key, sort and summarize, would plug up 
the holes in your record-keeping methods, get out 
statements and payrolls at full speed. 


Production Manager 


4. Percy Plimsoll can’t get his bearings when 
machines stop for lack of materials. Percy needn’t 
go overboard . . . low-cost Keysort cards would make 
his production schedule shipshape. They’d pump the 
bilge out of his records, show him just what tool 
parts and materials he needs where to keep his pro- 
duction line off the shoals. 





0.341 Sint weD! 





McBee puts accurate management in your office can understand. Take They make it easy to collect a wealth 
facts on your desk when you need them. Keysort, for instance. It is based on of data...classify it... file it... find 
Does it at less cost than any other cards with holes punched along the it ...use it... quickly and accurately. 
system. Does it with simple, flexible edges. When you notch the holes, the There’s a McBee man near you. Ask 
methods and machines that any girl cards become mechanically articulate. him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card e 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
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How Ampco Reorganized 


(Continued from page 11) 


mittee checks to see if the new re- 
port can be modified so that it can 
help other divisions. 

And finally, before the quantity 
of the new form is decided upon, 
the advertising manager and his 
committee members get an accu- 
rate count from those who will use 
the form. In this way, there will be 
no waste, as there was with the 
translated bulletins. 

In addition to all these commit- 
tees, there are spot committees 
that get together to discuss cur- 
rent problems. Members are ap- 
pointed by management. 

While these organizational 
changes were taking place, Ampco 
was slowly but steadily finding its 
place in the peacetime market. It 
was supplying metals to some of 
the aircraft industry, but it was 
also diversifying its products to 
include pumps, valves, safety tools, 
welding rods, fabricated tools, and 
other metal equipment. 

This diversification was taking 
effect in dollars and cents. In 1946, 
for example, when the company 
was in the throes of reconstruc- 
tion, there was a half-million-dol- 
lar loss. The next year was profit- 
able, but it was a close call. Then 
in 1948 there was a half-million- 
dollar profit before taxes. 

Adding new products to its lines, 
however, uncovered more problems, 
particularly those connected with 
sales. And it was about this time 
that Ampco decided to call in out- 
side consultants for a check-up. 

As J. D. Zaiser, Ampco presi- 
dent, put it, “We were too close 
to the forest to see the trees.” En- 
gineers from the Trundle Engineer- 
ing Company, Cleveland, were 
brought in to audit the sales setup 
and to give any advice that might 
be needed. 

With such a diversification of 
products, it was obvious that 
salesmen could hardly be trained 
to sell all lines with equal skill. It 
was therefore decided to organize 
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internally so that experts would 
be available in every line. These 
experts would work out of the 
home office, but would have a com- 
pound job: Handling calls by cus- 
tomers all over the country and 
working with salesmen in the field. 
They would also offer engineering 
assistance to the general sales 
staff. 

Salesmen in the field thus can 
sell the entire line, calling upon 
specialists (by correspondence or 
personally) when assistance is 
required. 

A sales training program is be- 
ing formalized and _ intensified. 
Ampco executives admit training 
heretofore has been a little hap- 
hazard, but a better program is 
now laid out. About 6 months are 
usually necessary before the train- 
ing is completed. Men fresh from 
college are no longer considered 
the best prospective salesmen, be- 
cause Ampco has found that many 
of them don’t have the patience to 
start from the bottom. 

Trundle is helping Ampco set 
up a marketing research program, 


and a sales analysis plan has been 
proposed. With such analyses, the 
company determines the strength 
and weaknesses of sales areas, and 
can integrate sales data among 
territories. 

Ampco is also continuing its na- 
tional advertising program, and is 
getting its name better known in 
the right places. A single idea that 
has gone a long way in promoting 
the Ampco name is a colored movie 
that was produced about 4 years 
ago. It is a film that can be shown 
in any group. Telling the story of 
metal from the caveman to present- 
day foundry practices, the movie 
also manages to get the Ampco 
name in view. Ten prints of this 
film are in constant use through- 
out the country, and several uni- 
versities have their own prints. 

Ampco apparently has good 
reason to be optimistic about the 
future. With a new organizational 
setup, a tested selling program, a 
sound training plan, and quality 
products being promoted con- 
stantly, there is little reason to 
be pessimistic. 





Won’t Hire a Man Over 45! 


N A recent study of personnel 
practices in 363 companies, it 
was found that 230 firms have no 
limitations on age of employees 
hired—but 10 companies will not 
hire a man over 45. 

The study was made by the As- 
sociated Industries of Cleveland 
and included businesses only in the 
Cleveland area. 

According to the survey, 144 
companies give Christmas bonuses, 
while some give prizes and gifts. 
One hundred and twenty-four of 
the businesses give no bonus at all. 

It was also learned that 215 of 
the 363 companies require new em- 


ployees to take physical examina- 
tions. Promotions in 4 of these 
companies are determined strictly 
by seniority alone, but in 177 of 
them, seniority and ability are the 
determining factors. Merit is the 
sole factor in promotions in 168 
companies. 

Training courses at 241 compa- 
nies are conducted during regular 
working hours, but 9 companies 
conduct them after working hours. 
Seventy-six firms pay regular 
rates during training. 

Additional results of the survey 
can be obtained from Associated 
Industries, Cleveland. 
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Q The new FULLY AUTOMATIC FIGUREMASTER... 
designed for the user who is concerned with 
heavy-volume figure production at the least cost, 
sets a new high for calculator performance. 

Its 18 principal new features include automatic 
point-off in division, indicated as a decimal or 
percentage .. . 40% greater dial visibility... 
‘phantom touch” key action for almost 
effortless operation. After brief instruction, 
anyone in your office can operate a 
Figuremaster efficiently. Available 

with 10 or 8 bank keyboard. 


scray . 


t 
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The new SEMI-AUTOMATIC FIGUREMASTER... D 
designed for the lower priced calculator field, 
has the fastest and surest electric multiplication 
of any calculator of its type. Also available 
in 10 and 8 column capacities, these semi- 
automatic Marchants have all the outstanding 
new developments of the Figuremaster 
line. These new achievements, together 
with Marchant’s traditional supremacy 
in accuracy control, simplicity and 
silent speed, establish the new 
Figuremasters as the world’s 


foremost calculators. 


fie , ‘Your Oredizeeds- Cuclger- 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


For a demonstration, no obligation of course, call the Marchant Oakland 8, California A6 
Man in your phone book today. Or, mail the coupon to : Please send me free information about the new Figuremasters 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. ! I am interested in the Fully Automatic[_] the Semi-Automatic CO 
' Name 

Address 

City. 














Management Keeps Employees Informed 


(Continued from page 17) 


The Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce survey also shows that 
training opportunities for super- 
visory personnel in many com- 
panies have been increased. Inter- 
national Business Machines Cor- 
poration, for example, has found 
that group discussion meetings 
among its department managers 
is the most effective training 
method. And IBM has been con- 
ducting these programs for more 
than 30 years. 

During these meetings of man- 
agers, subjects dealing with cur- 
rent managerial and operational 
procedures are discussed. Various 
members of management take part 
as discussion leaders, with a co- 
ordinator from the education de- 
partment sitting in. A manager’s 
reference manual is made up from 
the material presented at the 
meetings. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, Bloomington, 
just this year launched three pro- 
grams in employee education: 
Public Speaking, Business Letter 
Writing, and the Techniques of 
Supervision. The courses are con- 
ducted through the guidance of 
the University of Illinois’ exten- 
sion service. 

The Chamber of Commerce’s 
survey reveals that many com- 
munications methods increased in 
1945. These include 
slidefilms, motion pictures, ad- 
‘vertising, newspaper publicity, 
radio, public-address systems, and 
“word of mouth.” One method— 
open house—increased consider- 
ably in popularity. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
attaches so much importance to 
open houses that it conducts one 
on a continuing basis. The com- 
pany’s Plant Escort Service pro- 
vides trips for customers, pros- 
pects, employees, and their fami- 
lies and neighbors. 

The service is headed by a 
supervisor of long and sound ex- 


use since 
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perience, and the plant escorts are 
young men who are specially 
selected and carefully trained. The 
training is so good, in fact, that 
several of these young men have 
already been requested for jobs of 
even more responsibility. 

To give visitors a better idea of 
what Caterpillar is doing, a sound- 
color presentation welcomes them 
and describes some of the things 
they will see as well as some they 
won’t. After seeing this film and 
then touring the plant, visitors 
have a much clearer understand- 
ing of Caterpillar’s activities. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., recently released re- 
corded messages that tell its story 
to employees. The messages are 
recorded on tape and were de- 
livered by Board Chairman R. W. 
Johnson. The series of talks—44 
in all—cover a wide range of 
topics, and will be heard by John- 
son & Johnson employees in plants 
and offices in the United States 
and foreign countries. A profes- 
sional script writer from Holly- 
wood helped prepare the addresses. 
Chicago plant employees of John- 
son & Johnson, therefore, are 
learning management’s story in a 
somewhat new and different way. 

Another company with a some- 


what different and diversified pro- 
gram of communications is the 
Western Electric Co., Inc., Haw- 
thorne Works in Chicago. Coun- 
selors are available to employces 
who want to talk over problems or 
worries that are upsetting them. 
Interviews are always kept strictly 
confidential. 

An employees’ club is another 
facet of the communications pro- 
gram at Western Electric in 
Chicago. The Hawthorne Club 
yearly draws more than 150,000 
people to about 800 scheduled 
events. Punch-press operators, en- 
gineers, office workers, and as- 
semblers are brought together on 
common ground, getting a better 
understanding of the other fellow’s 
job and an appreciation of what 
management is trying to do. 

In addition to these communica- 
tions methods and how they are 
being used, the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce’s survey 
shows that business is giving its 
employees more policy informa- 
tion. That is, companies are telling 
more about their finances, more 
about wages in relation to com- 
pany profits, more about indus- 
try’s outlook, and more about 
each company’s position in its own 
industry. 





Institute Receives Award 


HE Wood Office Furniture In- 


stitute recently received an 
award of merit for outstanding 
trade association achievement. The 
award was in recognition of the in- 
stitute’s service to dealers and of- 
fice workers. The service included 
dealer aids, motion pictures, and 
the Office Furniture Merchandiser. 

John J. Reinecke, executive 
secretary of the institute, accepted 
the award from H. B. McCoy, 
director of the Office of Domestic 


Commerce. The ceremony was hel! 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Was! 
ington, D. C. It marked the Ameri 
can Trade Association’s four- 
teenth presentation of executive 
awards for outstanding achiev: 
ment in this field. 

During the ceremony an associa 
tion spokesman said, “The con- 
sumer is getting better designed 
equipment for comfort during the 
one-third of his life spent in an 
office.” 
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“See the minutes 


... how they run” 





—William Shakespeare 





**King Henry VI,” Part III, Act II 








Even in Shakespeare’s time the value 
of each minute was considered impor- 
tant. Today, more than ever, the pro- 
ductive value of each minute has been 
multiplied many times. 


To realize the full value of these 
minutes, modern business demands ac- 
curate, economical, flexible means for 
accounting, for typewriting, for time 


indicating, recording, and signaling. By 
providing this means, IBM equipment 
makes possible efficient administrative 
control in businesses, industries, and in- 
stitutions of all types and sizes. 


For more information on IBM prod- 
ucts and their applications to your busi- 
ness, contact your nearest IBM branch 
office or write to the address below. 





\ \ Jom me 
OPPORTUNITY 
DRIVE 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


(NVEST IN US. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Good Selling Built Barker Brothers 


(Continued from page 9) 


Barker Brothers created the 
famed Monterey furniture, as well 
as Provincial, Tuscany, Albion, 
Bordeaux, and Calispana. Today 
it is putting a tremendous effort 
behind Multi-Unit Modern furni- 
ture with 30,000 square feet of 
floor space devoted to it. Rooms 
designed by leading artists are 
shown so that the owner of almost 
any type of home can find rooms 
similar to his or her own com- 
pletely furnished. 

Mr. Petree says, concerning dis- 
play, “Our buyers are taught to 
buy only such merchandise as we 
can display attractively. Some 
store operators may feel that we 
are lavish in the use of display. 
But we have found that impres- 
sive display of merchandise pays 
off in sales volume. We do not be- 
lieve in buying merchandise, put- 
ting it away, and waiting for some- 
body to call for it. We want it to 
pop right out at them as they 
walk through the store.” 

This is perhaps the reason for 
many unusual display features in 
the big store on Seventh Street— 
an entire block long. The table 
section, which moved a million 
dollars’ worth of tables in 1948, 
occupies half an entire floor. 
Tables of every conceivable size, 
style, and design are displayed 
with ample room for the customer 
to stand off and look at them from 
every angle or see them displayed 
as they will be used in a home. 

Another big factor in Barker 
Brothers’ ability to move vast 
quantities of merchandise is sales 
training. Under the direction of 
A. T. Danielson, vice president 
and sales manager, a constant 
sales-training program is under 
way with meetings, sales contests, 
and group leadership organized 
and operated much like a manu- 
facturing sales organization. 
Heart of the plan comprises 12 
groups of specially selected sales- 
people, with 20 in each group. 
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From each department comes a 
man or woman with unusual sales 
ability and experience. Each group 
has a chairman and co-chairman. 
Every group has a sales quota 
which is the total of all member 
quotas. Groups are pitted against 
each other in contests, and at each 
weekly meeting the group showing 
the highest percentage over quota 
receives a cash award for each 
member. Special awards called 
“Boscars,” a variation of the mo- 
tion picture “Oscars,” are given 
for outstanding sales achievement. 

At the weekly meetings experts 
tell the group members what is go- 
ing on in all parts of the store so 
that members know what merchan- 
dise is available in other depart- 
ments. They are also informed 
about trends in color, in lighting, 
in home styles, architecture, and 
decoration. 

The information concerning de- 
partments other than their own 
is important because Barker 
Brothers stresses the “turnover” 
principle which encourages sales 
people to escort customers to 
other departments. For example, 
a customer buys a lamp. The 
salesman knows of a table in the 
table shop especially suited to 
this lamp. He suggests that the 
customer may need a table for her 
newly purchased lamp, and offers 
to escort her to the table shop. 
There he introduces her to another 
salesman, tells what kind of lamp 
she has bought and challenges him 
to find exactly the right table for 
the lamp. Customers respond to 
and appreciate this type of service 
selling. P 

During a big event each May 
known as California Home Week 
there is a sales contest. Last year 
it was an election contest. In 1949 
the award will be a round trip to 
Mexico City with all expenses paid 
for two. 

Twice each year Mr. Danielson 
conducts a special meeting to teach 


members of the sales staff exactly 
how to welcome a customer and to 
greet each customer with the right 
“Good morning.” 

This careful training pays. 
Some Barker salesmen sell as much 
as a quarter-million dollars of 
merchandise a year. Mr. Danicl- 
son receives monthly reports of 
each individual’s sales, and to each 
one whose volume is above a cer- 
tain amount goes a special con- 
gratulatory letter. He spends con- 
siderable time in analyzing reports 
to see that each person is conduct- 
ing customers to other depart- 
ments and that each salesman is 
doing his or her share to build 
sales in every department. 

Barker Brothers operates stores 
in Hollywood, Long Beach, Santa 
Monica, Inglewood, Crenshaw, 
Huntington Park, Van Nuys, 
Glendale, Santa Ana, Pomona, 
Alhambra, and Pasadena. But 
even with this wide coverage, there 
are areas where customers cannot 
conveniently come to the stores. 
To attract business from these 
areas there are four station 
wagons, equipped with timely 
samples, swatches, and pictures. 
Each wagon is in charge of a 
skilled salesman. This innovation 
brings a large volume of additional 
business to the organization be- 
cause the men in charge of the 
station wagons virtually bring the 
store to a customer’s home. 

A special group of highly 
trained people known as decorator 
salesmen sell in every department 
of the store, conducting customers 
from one department to another 
to supply their needs for any part 
of the home. 

The Home Advisory Bureau at- 
tracts many customers and offers 
advice and assistance to home- 
makers on almost any type of home 
furnishings or decorating problem. 

Throughout the year one major 
promotion follows closely on the 
heels of a previous one. These 
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promotions are carefully planned, 
the salespeople are coached, and 
the entire operation coordinated 
for maximum impact and result. 
Some of the major events are 
Spring Home Show in March, 
California Home Month in May, 
Bride’s Month in June, Annual 
Summer Sale in July, Fall Home 
Show in September, and an anni- 
versary event in October known as 
Barker Day. Heavy promotions 
are scheduled prior to Thanks- 
giving. Immediately after Thanks- 
giving the store acquires a festive 
spirit sparked by giant Christmas 
trees in the big entrance lobby, 
daily concerts by the St. James 
Choir, and high-key decorations 
throughout all departments and in 
all windows. 

The truth is that the store 
operates on a high key every busi- 
ness day of the year. There is 
constant change and improvement. 
Each department is planned to be 
the best of any similar department 
in Los Angeles. Its Record Bar 
has the biggest and most varied 
stock of records in town. In one 
department after another we find 
uncommon and unusual merchan- 
dise, often available at no other 
store. Buyers are given a free 
hand to search for new, attractive 
merchandise which has high gossip 
value and causes one customer to 
tell another about a discovery at 
Barker Brothers. 

Each day there is a pipe organ 
concert in the entrance lobby, 
which is similar to the lobby of a 
great club or hotel with comfort- 
able seats for visitors, and manned 
by well-dressed, polite but un- 
obtrusive ushers to direct cus- 
tomers to the different depart- 
ments in the 11-story building. 

Timing is carefully considered 
in all Barker activities. Ken 
Pelton, advertising manager, 
works closely with Sales Manager 
Danielson to coordinate all sales 
and advertising for maximum re- 
sults. Maximum promotion is given 
to each department when the mer- 
chandise in that department is 
wanted by the public. Each item is 
advertised when a peak demand 
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salesman! 





““..-OUR SALES LETTERS REALLY 
DO A SELLING JOB...NOW THAT 
WE USE HAMMERMILL BOND!” 





YES! They do a real selling job, because 
any typing on Hammermill Bond’s snow- 
white, glare-free surface stands out with new 
sparkle and clearness — gives new impres- 
siveness to your letters! 

Your typists also will turn out clean fin- 
ished work on improved Hammermill Bond. 
Try it and see for yourself. (You'll find 
that it takes quick, clean erasures, too.) 


Send for these two FREE books! 


Send the coupon for trial sheets and a sample book of Hammermill 
Bond in white and 14 pleasing colors. We'll include, if you 
wish, the Hammermill idea- book “‘ Your Next Letterhead” that 
will help you improve or redesign your present letterhead. 


* 
MMERMIL, 
W"eOuD 


BOND 


For the name of a ber of the H mill 
Guild of Printers, call Western Union by num- 
ber and ask for “Operator 25.” 





p-“-------—---------->* 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a sample packet of Hammermill Bond sheets and a sample 
book. (Check if you like a copy of 1) ‘“‘Your Next Letterhead” and sample books of 
0 Hammermill Mimeo-Bond [1 Hammermill Duplicator.) 


Name. 








(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





... There’s no fuddling around with stamps, picking 
the right one, sticking it, sealing the envelope flap— 
because there aren’t any stamps to stick! 

The meter prints postage as you need it... plus 
a dated postmark, and small advertisement if you 
like . .. directly on the envelope, seals the flap, 
registers the postage used—all in the turn of a die! 

A slight lever adjustment sets the meter for the 
exact postage needed ... for any weight or class of 
letter or parcel post. You never run out of the right 
stamp denominations. 

Your office postage in the meter is absolutely safe, 
theftproof, lossproof, foolproof . . . automatically 
accounted for. And the meter holds any amount 
of postage you want to buy! 

Mailing is easier, moves faster, with a meter. And 
metered mail, already cancelled and postmarked 
moves faster in the postoffice! ... There’s a postage 
meter for every office today, large or small. Call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office, or write for the booklet, 
“So You Have No Mailing Problems?” 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2190 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers of mailing machines 
... Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 








for it exists. And each member of 
the selling staff knows at all times 
what these peak demands are and 
keys his or her effort to capitalize 
on it. They encourage customers 
from a peak-demand department 
to visit another department where 
merchandise is not in such heavy 
seasonal demand. In this way sales 
are balanced and built on a store- 
wide basis with no department suf- 
fering the extreme “peak and val- 
ley” sales which would occur with- 
out this careful planning and 
turnover from one department to 
another. 

For many years’ Barker 
Brothers operated a large office 
furniture, hotel- and apartment- 
furnishing and supply business in 
the big Seventh Street store. Re- 
cently these departments acquired 
a separate building nearby and 
have been considerably expanded. 
Space vacated was promptly given 
over to the enlarged shop for 
tables and the famed California 
Playtime shop which features 
everything imaginable for outdoor 
living. In fact, it seems reasonable 
to assert that Barker’s promotion 
of barbecue, lawn, patio, porch, 
and similar furniture and equip- 
ment may have been a powerful 
factor in the development of the 


| California way of life which 
| utilizes every possible moment for 
| outdoor living in the area’s un- 


deniably attractive climate. 





Incentives 


HE Thomas P. Pike Drilling 

Company of Los Angeles is 
making a success of an incentive 
management plan started 2 years 
ago. 

Employees are receiving more 
cash benefits now, and their ac- 
cident ratio and insurance rates 
have been reduced. 

Other results of the program in- 
clude: Elimination of waste, in- 
creased efficiency throughout all 
operations, decrease in labor turn- 
over, increase in sales of 65 per 
cent. 
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(his Agency 
Office Pays 
For Itself 
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Within 5 years, savings in rent will pay for the cost of the offices shown 
on this and following pages. It’s the result of a novel and different idea in 
planning new offices. With this idea, 15 salesmen, a manager, cashier, and 
other clerical help are comfortably situated in 1,000 square feet of space. 
Under the old method whereby offices just spread out, 100 square feet 
were required for every salesman, with the same space for every other 
employee. Space in the offices illustrated here, therefore, is half of that 
usually required under the old method. This idea developed by the Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Company of California is one that can be adapted 
to save money for many other businesses interested in a good investment. 


Life insurance salesmen at Occidental use this beautiful 
room for their paper work. Each salesman has filing draw- 
ers for prospect cards, records, and correspondence. It is 
unusual for more than one or two salesmen to be in the 
room at the same time, although 15 are employed by the 
company. One idea practiced here is that good salesmen 
need spend only a small portion of time in their offices 
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New Office Reduces Ture 


FTER more than 10 years of 
study and observation, the 
big Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California has found that 
modern lay-out and equipment of 
an agency office can: (1) Increase 
sales production, (2) reduce turn- 
over of employees, (3) pay for it- 
self in decreased rental costs in 
5 years. 

The officers of Occidental Life 
consider the right type of office so 
important to the company’s 
growth—and it is a fast-growing 
company—that they have de- 
signed and set up a complete, full- 
scale model office in the company’s 
headquarters building. The pur- 
pose is to show its agency man- 
agers how an office should be 
equipped and arranged. 

Occidental Life believes an of- 
fice should not be fancy or ex- 
travagant. It is committed to the 
policy of economical operation and 
believes that office lay-out, furni- 


This artist’s sketch shows how the 
offices at Occidental are laid out. 
The insurance agents’ office is at 
the left, and their files are close 
by. The conference room is avail- 
able for any confidential meetings 
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ture, and equipment should be 
functional. Long experience has 
taught Occidental officers what 
must be done in an agency to 
acquire business at a sensible cost. 
They know the big function of an 
agency is to sell life imsurance 
and further, that the right office 
helps to sell that insurance. It 
also helps to create the kind of 
atmosphere which makes em- 
ployees proud of their jobs, which 
facilitates and speeds the trans- 
action of each and every item of 
business. 

When the executives began 
planning new agency offices, they 
drew on long experience and study 


of agency operations. They knew 
that most life insurance agencies 
used too much space, that most of- 
fices were drab and uninspiring, 
that there was a tendency for most 
agents to spend too much time in 
their offices when they needed to be 
outside with prospects and policy- 
holders. And although it may 
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seem a paradox, the very agents 
who spend too much time in their 
offices bring in too few prospects 
for uninterrupted talks in their 
offices. 

A bulletin describing the new 
office plan of the company illus- 
trates the thinking that went into 
planning Occidental agency offices. 
It says, in part: 

“The agents’ room is the hub 
of an agency office, the very reason 
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for its existence. Yet look back at 
the agency rooms you have served 
time in—and we mean that phrase 
about the way it sounds. There 
was probably an assortment of 
furniture which had been accumu- 
lated by the company or the gen- 
eral agent over a period of years, 
and so did not match in size or 
style. No color. No spirit to the 
room. Only a _ hodgepodge of 
drabness. , 

“Chances are good that the 
agency rooms of your memory 
compare pretty favorably with 
those used by most companies to- 
day. Little imagination is shown 
in furnishing them, not much 
thought given to comfort and 
efficiency. 


“A life insurance salesman is 
more than normally sensitive to his 
surroundings, and down through 
the years the dreary agents’ rooms 
have undoubtedly taken their toll 
in turnover.” 

Occidental attempts to solve the 
agency office problem in two ways: 
(1) Provide the agent a well-de- 
signed, attractive, and impressive 
work area in the office; and (2) 
provide the general agent or 
branch manager an agency plant 
which will help attract good men, 
but flexible enough so each new 
man added will not present a space 
problem. 

To show that this can be done, 
Occidental has built a full-scale, 
fully equipped and _ decorated 
demonstration agency office in its 
headquarters. This model office 
contains 1,000 square feet of floor 
space. It can house from 5 to 15 
agents with equal ease. An office 
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of the same size is now in use for 
Occidental and is_ producing 
$5,000,000 a year. Another office, 
slightly smaller in size, is operat- 
ing under the same plan. It has 
doubled its potential growth by 
changing to this plan of opera- 
tion. Two other offices are current- 
ly being redesigned to this plan. 
They now do about $3,000,000 
volume each. 

The secret of the new plan— 
and the new office includes an 
operating plan as well as new fur- 
niture—lies in using a directors- 
style room instead of the old- 
fashioned agency room with desks. 
In this room the agent has a spa- 
cious table for his work and a 
leather-upholstered chair under 
him. A good rug or other type 
floor covering, colorful walls and 
decorations, add beauty to the 
room. Each agent has his own 
private locked, filing drawer or 
drawers fitted for his needs—with 
a place for prospect cards, policy- 
holder records, correspondence. 

When the agent comes to the 
office, he picks up his mail from a 
box in the reception room, goes to 
the big table, and starts to work. 
If he needs to refer to records, 


they are nearby in his own filing 
space. If he needs to telephone, a 
place is provided where he can 
telephone in privacy and comfort. 

In the average agency more 
than one or two agents are seldom 
in the office at the same time. Often 
there will be no more than one or 
two men working at their places 
in the big directors-type room; 
the other salesmen will be out sell- 
ing. Here the agents can plan a 
day’s work, check prospect cards, 
develop presentations, or do any 
other paper or office work needed. 
When they leave the office on a 
selling mission, they lock up their 
papers where they belong—in the 
specially planned filing drawers. 
The salesman “lives” in his filing 
space. 

Somebody may object that the 
salesman needs a private office. 
The answer—another question— 
is “What for?” Once in a great 
while a life insurance agent induces 
a prospect to come to his office to 
plan a lifetime insurance program. 
But in actual practice people do 
not come to an agent’s office to 
buy insurance. However, against 
the time when a salesman does need 
a private room, one is provided, 


The reception room has mailboxes at the left for all salesmen. The cashier's 
window is arranged so that office employees are not disturbed by transactions 
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and is shared by all salesmen in 
the agency. Equipped with a small 
conference-type desk and com- 
fortable chairs, this office provides 
a place for salesmen who need a 
confidential talk with a visitor. 

The agency manager has an of- 
fice near the cashier’s office, and 
the cashier’s office, which also pro- 
vides space for clerical help, is so 
arranged that policyholders com- 
ing to the window to pay premiums 
do not interrupt the work of the 
clerical staff. 

The agency room, with the big 
directors-type table, is used for 
agency meetings. Plans call for 10 
upholstered chairs in this room, 
and if more are needed, folding 
chairs are used. A small black- 
board, neatly hidden behind fold- 
ing panels, may be opened for use 
during meetings. 

An efficient supply room with 
vertical storage instead of the 
usual cluttered shelves, and a small 
reception room complete the new 
agency plan of Occidental. 

In developing this plan, which 
was hastened by high office build- 
ing rentals (which now average $3 
a square foot per year), Occiden- 
tal officers decided that no new of- 
fices would be built according to 
this plan unless all costs can be 
amortized by rent savings in 5 
years. 

Important as this fact is 
paying for a newly furnished and 
equipped office in 5 years out of 
rent savings—there are other im- 
portant and tangible advantages. 
The new, 


pleasant places to work. Men and 


colorful offices are 
women employed in these new of- 
fices are proud of their business 
homes. Occidental estimates that 
there is a $280 out-of-pocket loss 
on every clerical employee who 
resigns within 6 months after hir- 
ing. Such losses are reduced by thie 
new offices. Agents are more ef- 
ficient and earn more, consequent- 
ly there is a lower turnover of 
agents. These 
almost overshadow the fact that 


tangible savings 


rent savings liquidate the cost of 
these new offices in 5 years. 
It is well recognized in many 
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other lines of business that the 
good salesman who is doing his 
work properly should spend only 
a small portion of his time in an 
office. Yet in many organizations 
the salesmen, who should be out- 
side, are supplied with desks and 
space equal to those of employees 
expected to spend full time at 
their desks. What many organiza- 
tions actually do is to discourage 
salesmen from spending time in 
the office, yet give them office space 
which actually encourages them to 
remain in the office more than 
necessary. 

With Occidental’s new agency 
plan, 15 salesmen, a manager, 
cashier, and other needed clerical 
help can be housed comfortably 
and efficiently in 1,000 square feet 
of space. Under the old method 
where offices “just grew” and were 
not planned, it required an average 
of 100 square feet per salesman, 
with another 100 square feet for 
every other employee. This meant 
that an office with 15 salesmen 
would require at least 1,900 to 
2,000 square feet. At $3 a square 
foot (the country-wide average to- 
day) the rent savings alone war- 
rant the investment in planning 
and refurnishing the new offices. 

Many operating methods in all 
businesses employing salesmen in 
branch offices are similar to the in- 
surance business, and it seems 
likely that Occidental’s new office 
operating plan may become widely 
used in many other industries. 

There are other office lay-outs 
that can save money equally as 
well, of course. On the West coast, 
for example, a large manufactur- 
ing company has new offices, and 
the “bull pen” lay-out has been 
eliminated. Every employee has a 
private office. Heretofore, many of 
the workers were lined up at desks 
in a large room, and interruptions 
and distractions played havoc with 
production. When employees 
moved into private offices, produc- 
tion soared. 

This section of AMERIcan Bust- 
Ness will run a special feature 
every month, explaining how to 
save money with new offices. 
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Occidental salesmen use this private office with a Leopold consultation desk 
for confidential talks with prospects, who are encouraged to bring their wives 











The agency manager's office has plenty of chairs for conferences, plus color- 
ful walls, good lighting, Venetian blinds, draperies, and well-chosen pictures 
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How to Plan Profits for the Future 


(Continued from page 19) 


nage figures are studied for dis- 
tribution by months and tested by 
a percentage break-down. The 
correct oil percentage factor was 
developed years ago, and seems to 
hit the bull’s-eye every year; the 
coal percentage factors have not 
been as good, but we will try again. 
The next step after the com- 
pletion of the forecast of tonnage 
and variable expenses is the cal- 
culation of the gross profit per 
unit. At the present time we do 
not forecast sales or cost of sales 
in dollars because of the con- 
stantly increasing prices. The im- 
portant item in this _ specific 
operation is volume at a satis- 
factory gross profit. This does 
not mean that dollar sales fore- 
casts are never prepared. In an- 
other subsidiary, the Split Rock 
Lodge in the Poconos, dollar sales 
are used as the forecast figures. 
One of the important things in 
forecasting is to pick factors hav- 
ing the greatest significance. 
After forecasting the gross 
profit we can then proceed to a 
study of expenses. Payrolls and 
their effect on the profit are 
projected for the present wage 
rates, number of drivers, helpers, 
yardmen, clerks, and salesmen re- 
quired. This same planning can 
be applied to truck expenses, yard 
supplies, rent, and office expenses. 
Fixed charges can be determined 
by a review of the depreciation 
record, keeping in mind plans for 
new trucks and yard improvement. 
Getting the forecast completed 
does not require a staff of specially 
trained people; the main difficulty 
is to get the people with the 
operating knowledge to sit down 
and talk it over with the people 
who do the financial planning. 
After the forecast is completed 
and it is presented to everyone 
concerned for further comments, 
it may be approved because the 
forecasted profit is in line, or if it 
isn’t, there is still time to change 
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the forecast for next year, by 
adopting a better operating plan. 

We all know that plans are not 
perfect, and many people consider 
forecasting a wasted effort be- 
cause many things do not come 
out the way they were planned. 
Vacations are planned by everyone 
for the maximum possible enjoy- 
ment during the few days that 
they are away from work. Yet it 
may rain and change their plans, 
still next year they plan again. 
The same in business—rain or 
shine—we must plan for the 
future. 

Is such planning worth the ef- 
fort? The answer must be yes, be- 


cause it is no longer possible to 
make major decisions without a 
guide as to the expected results. 
Financial forecasts provide such 
a guide by presenting a complete 
picture of future operations under 
the proposed conditions. 
Actually profit forecasting is 
only the first step in financial plan- 
ning. The next, and equally as im- 
portant phase, is the use of profits 
and other available funds for 
projected future operations and 
expansions so that the company 
may at all times know whether it 
will have excess funds on hand or 
will need to borrow additional 


funds. 





Materials Handling Survey 


F YOU have any faith in sur- 
veys, here is one that uncovers 
some amazing revelations. 

At a materials handling exposi- 
tion held early this year in Phila- 
delphia, more than 86 per cent of 
the visitors found equipment dis- 
played which was valuable to their 
company—but they were totally 
unfamiliar with any of it! Seventy- 
four per cent of the visitors plan 
to buy equipment as a direct result 
of the show; yet only 54 per cent 
said they went to the show with 
the idea of looking at specific 
equipment. 

These figures are the result of a 
study made by the research com- 
pany of Elmo Roper, for Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., exposition manage- 
ment company, and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Conducted entirely by mail, the 
survey was based on 2,842 replies. 
Questionnaires were sent to 10,164 
visitors, which included everyone 
except exhibitors, their repre- 
sentatives, local college and high- 
school students, etc. 


These tabulations apparently 
were not made until all replies 
were in, and the survey, therefore, 
appears to be an accurate cross 
section. 

The study indicates that busi- 
ness and industrial executives are 
unacquainted with current de- 
velopments in materials handling 
equipment, and this is one of the 
many fields where cost reduction 
can be accomplished. 

Two-thirds of those people who 
attended the Philadelphia show 
were a “new” audience, not having 
attended the 1948 exposition in 
Cleveland. Of the total audience, 
95 per cent stated that they had 
come to see new developments in 
materials handling, while about 28 
per cent came to get an answer to 
a specific question. Some came for 
more than one purpose, of course. 

When asked if they will attend 
next years’ exposition, 41 per 
cent said, “I will certainly attend 
if it is at all possible.” Only 3 
per cent stated they will not be 
at the next show. 
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designed to speed and save on accounts receivable... 


the one bookkeeping machine for manufacturers 


and here’s why... The alert executive today is most con- 
scious of reducing all costs, and this new Remington Rand 
machine is geared to eliminate administrative waste- 
holes. It produces all the accounting records needed by 
manufacturers more efficiently and more economically 


than ever before. Here is how: 


Faster results...every feature of this bookkeeping ma- 
chine is electrified. Balances are computed and printed 
automatically, and improved tabulation and high-speed 


operator-strain — increase operator 


timing eliminate 
productivity. 

Simpler operation...three or more related records— 
sales journal with distribution, cash journal with distri- 
bution, or any others — are produced simultaneously — 
records for every breakdown, for every necessary depart- 
ment. New “snap-on” registers give extra flexibility . . . 


they’re easily repositioned for any new application. 
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New functional design...many new, special features 
guarantee operator-owner appeal. This streamlined beauty 
has new organ type, finger-grooved keys—and uniform 
printing impressions are assured. The writing line is com- 
pletely visible, and register totals are magnified for even 
easier reading. In every way it’s designed to speed and 


save in your accounting administration. 


But see for yourself. Call your nearby Remington Rand 
representative, or write for free booklet, “Fashioned 
for Business Administration.” Remington Rand Inc. 


Dept. AB-6, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 














Quality built... 
for years of efficient, 
dependable service... 


AAT ME S| 


Art Metal Director files is 
the result of over 60 years experience 
in producing fine office equipment— 
and it makes them worth more to 
you—because they give you so much 
more—in efficiency and dependability. 


@ FILE DRAWERS EXTEND FULLY beyond front 
of cabinet—giving you more usable space 
than ever before. 

@ PATENTED BALL-BEARING ROLLER CRADLE 
drawer suspension allows drawers to roll at a 
touch—eliminates wear. 

@ SPEED FILE SPACERS smooth out filing oper- 
ation—make filing easier, faster—finding more 
dependable, efficient. 

@ FINEST STEEL FRAME and drawer construction 
ives you greater strength, durability—makes 
tame and drawers distortion proof. 

@ SNAP-OUT GUIDE ROD . . . an Art Metal origi- 
nal. . . simplifies, : work of setting up 
guides and making changes. 

@ ALL FITTINGS are of cast aluminum of hand- 
some design and with satin finish—and built 
for long, rugged use. 


pel DUM Safes, 
Art (Natal 


Business Equipment 
a 
How are your Files? 
Art Metal can show you how to analyze and 
improve your own files. Write today for Art 
Metal's “Simplified Filing Analysis’’, It’s 
quick and easy! There’s no obligation—no 


cost. Write to Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York. 


When you buy files... buy ART METAL 
. and you buy the finest! 
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How Sea Shells Boosted 
Business at Heinz 


RANKLIN BELL, a director of 

the H. J. Heinz Company, has 
spent many vacations at Sanibel, 
an island off the coast of Florida. 
People from all over the world 
have visited this island to hunt 
for rare and valuable shells. 

Mr. Bell and his family tramped 
these shell-strewn beaches dozens 
of times but never found any of 
the rare ones. He soon became con- 
vinced that he had been too dazzled 
by the wealth of shells to see any 
particular specimen, and so one 
day he went out to look for noth- 
ing but a Double Pecten. 

Although he had never before 
found one, that day he found 12 
Double Pecten. 

Next, he searched just for a 
Scotch Bonnet, a shell that one 
collector is said to have spent 10 
fruitless years looking for. That 
day Mr. Bell found three. 

The thing looked too easy, and 
so Mr. Bell asked his wife to try 
the same system. She looked only 
for a Lady’s Ear, a dark shell 
that is supposed to be extremely 
hard to find. In a couple of days 
she found four. 

Later, when the family was driv- 
ing back from Florida, Mr. Bell 
was amazed at the number of new 
eating places along the road. 
Every one of these spots—from 
hot dog stands to night clubs— 
was an excellent prospect for 
Heinz food products. He thought 
of the lesson learned on the sands 
at Sanibel and wondered how many 
Heinz salesmen were driving past 
the new eating places and never 
seeing them. 

Mr. Bell thought the sea-shell 
idea might work for Heinz sales- 
men. If they went out expressly 
to look for new places, they too 
should find them. When the Heinz 
district manager heard Mr. Bell’s 
story, he agreed that the idea 
should work with the salesmen. 

In 6 weeks, he and his salesmen 


opened up 400 new accounts 
among eating places in that area, 

Development of such ideas as 
this one about sea shells probably 
has a great deal to do with the 
H. J. Heinz Company celebrating 
its 80th anniversary this year. 
During those 80 years, the busi- 
ness has grown from a door-to- 
door job of selling horseradish in 
glass bottles to the empire it is 
today. Just last December the 
company announced a $15,000,- 
000 building program for the 
Pittsburgh factory, which will in- 
clude one of the most modern food 
research buildings in the world, as 
well as a huge new warehouse and 
additional factory facilities. 

The building program is really 
a continuation, for in 1944 a 
second Canadian factory was 
established, and in 1946 a new 
factory was opened in California. 
Also in 1946 a second factory was 
opened in England. There are now 
12 Heinz-operated factories in the 
United States, plus factories in 
Canada, Australia, England, and 
Spain. 

H. J. Heinz started the business 
when he was 25. He grew horse- 
radish in a three-quarter acre patch 
in Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania— 
near Pittsburgh—and processed 
it in the kitchen of his small 
home. Housewives in the neighbor- 
hood bought his product, and from 
there the business began to expand. 
H. J. Heinz was head of the com- 
pany until his death in 1919. 

Howard Heinz, son of the 
founder, then became president 
and remained in that position until 
his death in 1941. During the de- 
pression of the 1930's, he launched 
an intensive expansion program, 
and 2 new plants and 15 sales 
branches were added in the United 
States. A new factory was built 
in Australia, and the company 
added two major lines—soups and 
strained foods. A restaurant and 
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hotel division was also organized. 

In 1941, Howard Heinz’ son, 
H. J. Heinz II, became president 
of the company at the age of 32 
following his father’s death. The 
recent expansion program was 
started and is continuing under his 
leadership. 

Today Heinz products are sold 
in 200 countries and territories 
around the globe. During the last 
fscal year, sales of approximately 
$170,000,000 were reported. 

Judging from these figures, the 
producer of “57 Varieties” never 
had much trouble finding the sea 
shells he looked for. 





Small Towns 
And Selling 


EWIS K. EVANS, vice presi- 

dent of the Duncan & Miller 
Glass Company, told of a glass 
salesman who was driving up from 
the South one day when his car 
had some engine trouble. While the 
car was being repaired in the small 
town’s local garage, the salesman 
wandered over to the jewelry store. 

He chatted with the jeweler for 
some time and learned that he was 
the first salesman from his com- 
pany to call upon this particular 
man. The salesman had driven 


through the town many times be- | 


fore, but considered it a whistle 
stop and didn’t think he could get 
mough orders to make any calls 
vorth while. 

The jeweler placed a_ sizable 
order and became one of the sales- 
man’s best customers. 

Lewis Evans used this case his- 
tory to urge his company’s sales- 
men to slow down at the whistle 
stops for orders that were going 
to other glass companies. The 
salesmen were reluctant to give the 
small towns a whirl. 

Eventually they were persuaded 
to stop in the villages, and they 
found that their reorders more 
thn made up for the time 
they spent. 
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Every letter you write is a picture 
of the man you work for. He'll 
always make a good impression, 
when you type it on an Underwood 
All Electric. 


And what makes Underwood All Electric 
letters look better? 


Simply this: Whether you strike a key 
firmly or lightly electricity controls the 
impact ...to always give sharp, clean, 
beautiful, uniform impressions. 
Electricity does the fatiguing work... 
lines up all characters with fine-watch 
precision. Electricity shifts for capital 
letters, back spaces, tabulates... 
returns the carriage and automatically 
line spaces. 


even 


The Underwood All Electric performs 
more accurately and makes your job 
easier. 


UNDERWOOD 
MM LLM 


TYPEWRITER 


bbs Gir DOES Look, Jb Best 


nS be Letters é 


And, don’t forget, youll have RIMLESS 
FINGER-FORM KEYS.. 
designed, pleasing to the touch and so 


. scientifically 


easy on the finger-tips. 

So ask your boss to buy you an Under- 
All Electric ...to always have 
his letters looking their best. And you'll 
be looking your best, too.. 
operating an Underwood All Electric is 
never tiring. 


wood 


. because 


Prove it to yourself. ..on your own 
work. Phone your local Underwood re- 
presentative today for a demonstration 


or write to: 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines ...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Best new idea 


for getting the morning mail around the office—fast! ...is the 
desk model MailOpener! . . . Good-looking, inexpensive, 
efficient, it snips a thread-like edge off any size envelope... 
eliminates slow hand slitting . .. saves so much time 

and trouble, no office can afford to be without it! 

Write for illustrated booklet and free postal 

rate chart complete with all 

changes. . . today! 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC.., 2189 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
.. + Originators of the postage meter . . - offices in 93 cities. 





RIGINAL( )DHNER 
Sturdy + Low-priced « Weight 


12 Ibs. « Easy to learn « New 
back transfer device speeds up 
calculations. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-63 


Dealerships available. 


e Automatic total & non-add key 
« Automatic subtract key 

e Repeat and multiply key 

e Credit balance 

e Electric « Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-65 
Dealerships available. 


~ fi 
IVAN SORVALL, INC. Davnsurons 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. FOR U.S.A 











Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When Writing to Advertisers 











Speed Order 
Handling 


(Continued from page 15) 


As the orders are filled, the 
exact weights and prices are listed, 
and the weight and scale copy goes 
back to the accounting depart- 
ment for extension. The depart- 
ment keeps a copy for its records, 
and other copies go to shipping 
department, customer, salesman, 
tabulating department. Waybills 
can then be made up, and ship- 
ping labels can be typed since a 
clerk can tell how many cartons 
were used for the particular order. 
The orders are now ready to be 
shipped. 

The tabulating department uses 
its copies of the many orders to 
print various analyses—primarily 
those concerning sales. For ex- 
ample, there is the salesmen’s 
monthly progress chart, showing 
the number of calls made, orders 
written, orders shipped, average 
size of order, number of new and 
revived accounts, accounts with 
standing orders, and other similar 
information—all printed on Rem- 
ington Rand tabulating machines. 

Then there is another progress 
chart that gives the “product 
equalization.” Every item—beef, 
veal, lamb, etc.—has an over-all 
standard. That is, we'll say beef 
sales make up 35 per cent of the 
orders of the average salesman, 
while canned meats might range 
around 4 per cent. A “product 
equalization” report is printed for 
each salesman, showing whether 
his sales go over or under the 
standard. A glance at the chart 
will reveal whether the salesman is 


doing a full-line selling job. 


Another tabulated report indi- | 


cates the volume of business done 
by different Pfaelzer outlets— 
hospitals, restaurants, schools, 
camps, and resorts. These and 
other reports which are printed 
automatically can be turned out 
quickly and accurately to picture 
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any phase of Pfaelzer Brothers’ 
business. 

Advantages of such a smooth- 
running system are obvious, to 
some extent. A greater volume of 
business can be handled with the 
same personnel, thus getting more 
shipments out during the day. It is 
estimated that order-handling time 
has been cut about 25 per cent, 
leaving more time to be devoted to 
follow-up efforts with prospective 
customers. The new system is more 
eficient and more accurate. 

Remodeling the offices at 
Pfaelzer Brothers made the new 
order-handling system possible, 
but it also added considerably to 
the over-all appearance. The pri- 
vate offices of the three owners, 
Monroe, Ellard, and Leonard 
Pfaelzer, have been completely 
modernized, and they are sure to 
leave a good impression on any 
customer dropping in. Monroe 
Pfaelzer’s office opens into Ellard’s 
ofice on one side, and into 
leonard’s on the other side. Such 
proximity saves a great deal of 
time when small conferences must 
be held. 

All three of the offices were de- 
signed for beauty and efficiency. 
Bright draperies, modern furnish- 
ings, and the latest equipment give 
them an attractive appearance in 
keeping with the streamlined pro- 
cedures throughout all the offices. 

Late in 1948 Pfaelzer Brothers 
enlarged its insurance plan for 
employees, so that a worker with 
as little as 3 months’ service gets 
$1,000 worth of life insurance, and 
a worker with 15 years or more 
service gets $5,000. Employees 
also are allowed up to $150 surgi- 
cal operation insurance. The com- 
pany pays the entire cost of these 
insurance plans. 

A pension plan is also available 
to employees after they have been 
vith the company for about a 
year. For every dollar put into 
this plan by an employee, the com- 
pany adds another dollar. When 
the employee reaches the age of 
60, the pension starts, the amount 
depending upon his service, amount 
paid in, salary, and so on. 
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GET YOUR OFFICE COPIES 
FASTER AT LOWER COST 


Portagraph 





Jz DARKROOM NEEDED. 

BETTER COPIES THAN EVER. | 
New lighting control gives better light distribution, makes better 
copies of your records. New design in the pressure pad assures 
even contact and sharp, clear reproductions. Automatic electric 
timer controls exposure. Portagraph does not require a darkroom. 
It may be used in ordinary subdued office lighting. Development 


of photocopies is a simple operation requiring a minimum of 
space and equipment. 





eo COPIES TWO-SIDED RECORDS AND THOSE ON OPAQUE STOCK. 
o, 7-7 of 
<.. Portagraph copies all records — typed, written or drawn. They can 
> be on white or colored material, even on heavy card stock. They 
—_— can be one or two sided. Portagraph copies from cloth and film as 
well as from paper records. There is a Portagraph sensitized 


paper for every copy purpose, pre-cut to standard sizes to reduce 
waste and eliminate trimming costs. 


é=) Pi BEST CONTACT PRINTER FOR AN OFFICE THAT I'VE SEEN. 
w, pon) 
“Sa 
¢ 


The new Portagraph makes completely accurate copies; eli- 
minates costly errors, proofreading and correcting. It makes 
copies quickly, frees your typists for more important work. It is 
simple to operate; a clerk or office boy can use it. Built of steel for 
long service, and attractively finished in Gray-Rite, the new Port- 
agraph looks well in any office. 





FREE booklet sent on request. See how the new Porta- 
graph will give you more accurate copies of your rec- 
ords, faster and at lower cost. Write to Remington 
Rand Inc., Room 236, Photo Records Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


eninglon Rend 


dice GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Tts our E-M check, mother-ON TIME as always !” 


How E-M’s dependable claim service provides security 
that assures “life as usual” for countless families . . . 


Today, and every day, many men and 
women will await the postman’s coming 
with full confidence that their E-M insur- 
ance check will arrive ‘‘on time as always”! 
For Employers Mutuals consider it a vital 
obligation to be not only fair and cheerful 
in making payment of claims—but prompt 
as well! 

This dependability of claim settlement 
means added security for all who benefit 
... it permits personal, family or business 
plans to be carried out as scheduled . .. it 
assures “‘life as usual’’! 

E-M claim adjusters... chosen for native 
ability and company-trained to the highest 
standards of fair claim settlement... up- 


hold the Employers Mutuals tradition of 
“handling policyholders’ insurance affairs 
as policyholders would like them handled.” 
Prompt, equitable claim settlement is typ- 
ical of the many superior services of these 
seasoned mutual companies. Workmen’s 
Compensation policyholders, for example, 
share in such skilled, humanitarian serv- 
ices as accident prevention, rehabilitation, 
disease control, safety engineering, indus- 
trial nursing and first-aid programs. Em- 
ployer-policyholders, workers and their 
families all stand to benefit from these 
services ... benefits are reflected in better 
management-worker relations and im- 
proved morale—and in premium savings! 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin +* Offices in Principal Cities + Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation—Public Liability—Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable 
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Engle nd MADUUD UHL HEL TTOD 


Education can help labor-management understanding by enlarging the area of 


common agreement, developing understanding of motivations, stimulating recog- 


nition of mutual rights and responsibilities, encouraging responsible leadership, 
according to Dean M. P. Catherwood of New York State’s School of Labor Relations 
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The Atom Bomb explodes over City X in one of two scale-drawings graphically 
pointing up resulting effects brought out in Martin’s house-organ article, below 


Martin House Organ 
Analyzes Bomb 
Possibilities 

“Directly under the blast, the instan- 
taneous flash of heat sears all pedestrians 
into unidentifiable charred and grotesque 
forms. Those shielded from the heat are 
momentarily conscious of a terrible pres- 
sure wave that topples taller buildings 
and crumbles others into rubble.” 

This passage is from a dispassionate, 
expert, house-organ article, not super- 
science fiction. “The Atom Bomb vs. 
City X,” by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp of the 
research and development division, War 
Department General Staff, appeared in 
the Martin Star, The Glenn L. Martin 
Co. house organ. An example of careful 
reporting of facts of outstanding interest 
to employees, this dramatically illus- 
trates how material not directly concern- 
ing the company can be turned to good 
use in industrial relations. 

The article summarizes published 
knowledge about the atom bomb and 
its likely effects in clear, readable lan- 
guage. Since it was not written originally 
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for house-organ use, its release shows 
recognition of industrial publications as 
a medium for circulating much important 
information. 

Though they are indeed a_ serious 
threat to modern life, the article con- 
cludes, “it is not at all certain that our 
military position is strengthened by the 
possession of atomic bombs. If one coldly 
analyzes the use to which these bombs 
can be put in time of war and one con- 
siders that other nations will have the 
same type of weapons, then it is ap- 
parent that our military position is 
actually weakened by the possession of 
the bomb. There is also a very real 
danger that we will delude ourselves 
into thinking that the atom bomb has 
given us military superiority over all 
other nations.” 

Such serious writing rarely displaces 
plant gossip and baby pictures that fill 
so many house organs. Industrial editors 
are being urged to concentrate more of 
their publications on serious writing on 
both general and specific matters affect- 
ing workers if they would have the 
magazines wield any substantial influ- 
ence with employees. 


Responsibility Pays Off 
In Labor Relations 
At Sharon Steel 


Twelve years of harmonious collective 
bargaining within the steel industry’s 
“pattern” have resulted in steady gains 
in economic benefits to employees, man- 
agement, stockholders, and the public 
at the Sharon Steel Corporation. Co- 
operation between the company and the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
has resulted in adjustment of all labor 
difficulty without arbitration, the Na- 
tional Planning Association reported late 
last month. 

The Causes of Industrial Peace study 
shows that Sharon management has not 
purchased industrial peace by granting 
unduly high wages or making excessive 
concessions to the union. The company’s 
competitive position in the basic steel 
industry has improved significantly, man- 
hour productivity has increased steadily, 
and capital investment per ton of rated 
ingot capacity is the lowest in the in- 
dustry. Profits and dividends have in- 
creased at a faster rate than for the 
industry as a whole. Products have com- 
pared favorably in quality and price with 
those of competitors. 

Most important forces in the relation- 
ship have been within the plant, though 
industry conditions and the industry- 
wide “pattern” have eliminated much 
haggling and bitterness that otherwise 
might have been expected. Basic to these 
is mutual confidence and respect. 

Both management and the _ union 
avoided bitterness and strife in reach- 
ing the original agreement and have 
maintained effective communications and 
consultation with each other since. Man- 
agement has displayed fiexibility, firm- 
ness, and sustained effort to encourage 
a strong and responsible union. Dele- 
gation of authority and thorough co- 
operation between line and _ staff 
personnel in the company has led to 
effective representation at lower levels, 
and its policy of consultation with union 
representatives prior to policy changes 
has been important. High caliber lead- 
ership has upheld the responsible char- 
acter of the union; it has avoided 
factionalism within or between locals, 
and strives to increase the responsibility 
of local union officials. 
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Cooperation Supports 
Worker Health Unit 


Industrial health has long been a prime problem for business. Over 
the last few decades many efforts have been made to improve health 
services on the basis of company operation or union-management 
cooperation, 

One of the most successful installations of the second type has been 
the Union Health Center, supported by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union in New York City with the active coopera- 
tion of managements in the industry. It got its start in 1910 when 
the majority of New York factories were breeding grounds for dis- 
ease and 3 per cent of the workers were tuberculous. 

A joint board of sanitary control, made up of members of the 
union, manufacturers, and eminent public citizens, set out to rectify 
this situation. A small health center was established by the union in 
1918 with Dr. George Price, a member of the joint board, as its 
director. 

The first center was little more than an office, and the whole in- 
stallation totaled only 300 square feet of floor space. In addition to 
Dr. Price, the staff consisted of another physician on a part-time 
basis, a nurse, and one clerk. 

Last year 410,000 visits were made by 68,000 individuals to the 
center’s 51 examining rooms, 22 physical therapy units, 8 X-ray 
units, and other services housed in the union-owned skyscraper at 
275 Seventh Avenue. A staff of 148 physicians, 35 nurses, 5 pharma- 
cists, 27 technicians, and 150 clerical workers maintain and operate 

Shop employees of a New York clothing plant get the center. Cooperating employers support and encourage its use 
Health Center X-ray examinations for a check-up and reap the benefits of true labor-management cooperation. 


The best industrial health requires the best equipment. The complicated machine, at left, makes electrocardiograph 
analysis. Complete equipment is available for emergency operations, right. Below left, the most expertly trained person- 
nel, a specialist and nurse, work in an eye, ear, and throat clinic. Right, a dietician discusses food problems with workers 
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Martin 2-0-2 heater system model control assembly gets a finishing touch from 
Northwest Airlines training division instructor, Tom Murphy, before instruction 


Northwest Airlines Has New Visual Training Device 


Two of the most ingenious training 
aids in use by the air-line industry for 
fight and maintenance crew instruction 
have been installed by Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., at Wold-Chamberlain Field 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

Instructors of the air line literally 
custom-made two models, one of the 
complicated DC-4 and one of the Martin 
2-0-2 heater systems. The mechanisms, 
constructed from discarded and unserv- 
iceable airplane parts, operate precisely 
as they do on the aircraft and have 
been constructed with complete fidelity. 

Parts were reconditioned and re- 
worked with the assistance of other 
shops associated with the air line, cutting 
construction cost by more than $17,000 


Fiberglas Executive 
Pushes Foreman 
Training 


Are company foremen management- 
minded? This question, a vital point in 
employee relations in any industrial en- 
terprise, becomes more important than 
ever with the rapidly growing labor 
movement. It becomes, Cloyd S. Stein- 
metz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 
ation training director, stressed recently, 
“How modern management-minded are 
foremen?” 

Modern top leaders in industry, he 
told the Conference on Production of 
the American Management Association, 
find that human relations is the most 
important phase of today’s business. 
Many foremen, placing major emphasis 
upon processes, procedures, machines, 
and materials, think nothing of the 
human element in production. First-level 
supervision is the level that deals directly 
with the worker. It is no good for top 
management to have good human rela- 
tions ideas unless foremen practice them. 
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as compared to commercial model cost. 
Systematic sketches, serving as assembly 
patterns for the units, were made by 
the instructors. 

Models will be used mainly to teach 
trouble-shooting procedures and methods. 
Malfunctions can be introduced into the 
system at will and trainees can be 
taught to find their sources and repair 
them quickly and accurately. 


Cleveland Survey Shows 
Fringe Issues Are 
Not Overrated 


For all employee benefits, the “fringe” 
issues that are spotlighted in current 
bargaining, the average company paid 
.1834 cents an hour, or $7.70 a week 
for each employee, according to a recent 
questionnaire. About 24 per cent of the 
hourly work force of the Cleveland area 
was covered in the survey. 

Out of 20 possible categories of bene- 
fits, the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland discovered the average com- 
pany pays only 9, though the specific 
benefits varied. Counted as benefits were 
such items as bargaining and grievance 
time, bonuses, cafeterias, holidays, in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, lunch 
periods, pensions, and vacations. The 
survey indicated that there is much room 
for expansion of paid benefits on the 
part of most companies. 

Though items such as those mentioned 
above were accepted by all as fringe 
benefits, there was outstanding disagree- 
ment on some points. Such items as 
anniversary awards, clerical cost for 
computing employee benefits, company 
newspaper, dispensary, education, and 
parking facilities were counted as bene- 
fits by some. Other companies felt that 
such items could be classed as necessary 
to production. 


California Tech Offers 
Courses to Improve 
Plant Relations 


Training for industrial relations work 
has become increasingly more recognized 
during the past years. Scientific and 
expert knowledge, increasing throughout 
the social sciences, has emphasized the 
possibilities of success in this field. One 
of the major methods of insuring proper 
training of today’s industrial manage- 
ment personnel is through courses such 
as those offered by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of the California Institute 
of Technology, which start June 19. 

This series of short full-time courses 
in management and personnel training 
will be of great significance for those 
industrial relations men who attend. 
They range from negotiation and ad- 
ministration of union contracts to na- 
tional income and _ its distribution, 
covering bases of the subject as well as 
new trends and successful practices. 


National Supply Unveils 
New Emergency Rescue 
Oxygen Device 


Quick treatment for accident cases is 
a matter of great importance for most 
plant managements. A unique apparatus 
for bringing effective relief by adminis- 
tering oxygen to victims of electrical 
shock or respiratory conditions has been 
installed at the Spang-Chalfant Division 
of the National Supply Company, Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania. 

“Pneophore,” manufactured by Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, takes over 
the job of breathing for the victim. As 
shown in the photograph below, the in- 
strument has a double-acting valve that 
supplies oxygen to lungs under inter- 
mittent positive pressure. Oxygen flow 
stops automatically when lung capacity 
is reached and muscular reaction permits 
exhalation. 


Pneophore device for first-aid oxygen 
aids National Supply Company men 
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Reduce 
Absenteeism 


with Columbia 
Chemical Co.’s 
NEW Glyco-Master 
unit for air 
conditioning or 
ventilating systems 


Infections due to air- 
borne viruses and bacteria 
are often a serious threat to 
good employee attendance 
records. 


This threat can be vir- 
tually eliminated by in- 
stalling Columbia Chemi- 
cal Co.'s NEW Glyco- 
Master unit in your air 
conditioning or ventilating 
system. The unit dispenses 
Glyco-Cide (90% Tri- 
ethylene Glycol) in vapor 
form through the system at 
a controlled rate—it dis- 
infects the air immediately, 
leaving it germ free for 
better working and health 
conditions. 


The moderate cost of the 
unit, installation and oper- 
ating expense combined 
is well within anyone’s 
budget. Enthusiastic re- 
ports from users show a 
reduction up to 85% in 
absenteeism due to disease 
and colds. 


Write today and receive 
complete information about 
this newest development 
for better office health. 


Columbia Chemical Co., Inc. 


154 East Erie Street Chieago 11, Ill. 
SUperior 7-5819 
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Sohio Petroleum Company’s Latonia, Kentucky, refinery plant cafeteria. Typical 
modern plant unit has restful light, oak-paneled walls, separate serving area, left 


Large, Small Companies 
Profit from Careful 
In-Plant Feeding 


Successful in-plant feeding programs 
are a major factor in the success of 


many industrial relations operations. 
These programs can be operated on 


almost any scale and made to pay off 


handsomely in high employee morale and 
resultant production effort. 

An example of operation on a small 
scale is the West Side Pontiac agency 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The agency’s 40 
employees are encouraged, but not re- 
quired, to eat in the electrically 
equipped second-floor dining room, with 
its own kitchen presided over by Mrs. 
Mildred Davis. Owner Louis Boshara 
arranged for the restaurant operation 
prior to the agency’s opening this year. 

A veteran restaurant cook, Mrs. 
Davis is highly pleased with her new 
and somewhat unusual post. “These fel- 
lows like good food and plenty of it,” 
she says. A typical luncheon runs from 
soup to dessert and includes such meats 
as baked ham in the main course, the 
whole meal costing 60 cents. Boshara 
estimates the monthly overhead at $250, 


Management Consultant Calls 


What about the foreman? What steps 
must be taken to integrate foremen as 
part of the management team? A lot 
of the answers to these questions can 
be obtained by finding out what foremen 


want from their jobs, Management 
Labor Consultant T. F. McGuire told 
the Economic Club of Detroit recently. 

According to studies made by the 
War Labor Board, the Slichter Panel, 
and management groups, foremen say 
they want a clear definition of their 
jobs which definitely sets them apart 
from the men they supervise. Adequate 
compensation at a fair level above the 
pay of the men they supervise for the 
same hours of work is an important 
factor. Fringe security items must be 
provided as well, including sick-leave 
pay, insurance vacations with pay, health 
and accident insurance, and others, at 
levels at least some degree higher than 
the rank and file. Many of the more 


but finds that savings in man-hours 
gained by the company make up this 
figure. Food is sold at cost. 

The dining room of West Side 
Pontiac is air-conditioned and has pro- 
visions for sound motion pictures, 
Movies are shown regularly once a week 
on Tuesday noons. 

Larger companies, though figuring 
their costs somewhat more closely, 
usually come up with about the same 
kind of results. G. D. Searle & Co, 
Chicago pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
estimates its income from cafeteria and 
snack bar sales during 1947 amounted 
to $15,950.83. The company absorbed 
about $312 in sales taxes. Total expenses 
for operating the cafeteria (the com- 
pany contributed rent, depreciation, and 
property taxes) came to $29,387.37. The 
deficit of about $13,000 amounted to 
only slightly more than overhead costs 
incident to running the installation. 

In addition to savings from having 
employees on the premises during their 
lunch hours, companies know workers 
are getting the best food possible and 
under the best circumstances. This keeps 
workers in their best condition and as- 
sures the optimum return in the form 
of production per man-hour. 


for Foreman Benefits 


progressive, larger organizations are do- 
ing all of these things and more. 

Responsibility and authority to man- 
age their departments or jobs, including 
a voice in the hiring, disciplining, firing, 
transfer, promotion, and demotion of 
those they supervise is required. Re- 
sponsibility in regard to the quantity and 
quality of production, ordering of ma- 
terials, supplies, and equipment, should 
be delegated. Foremen should have a 
voice in maintenance, time studies, safety, 
cost, and budget control as they affect 
their departments. Free communications 
both up and down through management 
levels must exist so that foremen know 
what is going on and also are provided 
with a place to air their grievances, ask 
questions, and get satisfactory answers. 
Proper labor relations training is of 
great importance, since the foreman level 
is the only management most workers 
ever see. 
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Anders Shows Scientific Selection Is Important 


Good employee selection is not some- 
thing that can be automatically acquired, 
bought, or made instantly, Personnel 
Administrator O. M. Anders of The 
Perfect Circle Company, stated recently. 
It is a slow process of building which 
requires intelligence, perseverance, and 
patience. 

Three fundamental processes of scien- 
tific selection of workers are the use of 
the interview, investigation, and exami- 
nation. Interviews should be of at least 
a primary and secondary type, which 
combine to give a well-rounded picture 
of what the individual thinks, his past 
experience, and his present status. In- 
vestigation should not rely upon letters 
of recommendation—information should 
be gathered personally, or if necessary 
by telephone, for then only can a pros- 
pective employer be sure of an adequate 


response. Medical examinations, now 
fairly common, should be supplemented 
with visual examinations and _ psycho- 
metric examinations. The latter are 
especially valuable in providing correct 
placement, promoting improved super- 
vision, and counseling when the employee 
is mentally or emotionally disturbed. 
Guiding principles in applying such 
a program of interview, investigation, 
and examination are logical and work- 
able. A company should decide what 
kind of person it wants to employ: 
specifically as to size, age, mental capa- 
city, interest, skill or aptitude, tempera- 
ment, or other characteristics felt to be 
necessary. Simple methods, modeled on 
the procedures above, should be devised 
to determine how near an applicant 
meets these standards, It is important 
to select the best measures for the par- 


ticular organization rather than falling 
back on stereotyped procedures. Then 
devices which have been established 
should be applied religiously. Results 
should be checked so that corrections 
in the system of policies can be made as 
needed, Most important of all, the in- 
formation acquired at the time of selec- 
tion should be kept available to the 
organization for use as necessary. 

Many organizations today are floun- 
dering because of outmoded methods of 
selection and poor policies of employee 
relations after the selection process is 
completed. A selection procedure such as 
this one may need changing, redesigning, 
or modification like any other tool, but 
the more skillfully it is used (and skill 
grows with use), the more value it has 
to the whole organization. And once the 
policy is started, it must be followed 
with care, with the data obtained put 
to constant use. 
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THE ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY 


According to a speech by E. H. van 
Delden, director of industrial relations 
at Libby-Owens-Ford, Toledo, reprinted 
in the last issue of Labor Trends and 
Policies, the English recognize the fact 
that unions and personnel practices both 
perform necessary functions in the de- 
velopment of democratic, efficient, and 
satisfying patterns of work: 

“An example would be the development 
of the administrative instead of the legis- 
lative method in labor relations. The 
English labor agreement is quite simple 
compared to most of ours. English em- 
ployers depend upon good personnel 
management to insure union responsi- 
bility rather than complicated contract 
clauses and regulations. 

“In this country, however, the present 
situation as regards the development, ac- 
ceptance, and use of personnel tech- 
niques is partly the result of misconcep- 
tion of the place of personnel manage- 
ment in relation to unions. The personnel 
movement was eagerly seized upon by 
some managements as a device for pre- 
venting unionization. When the unions 
organized anyway, as they usually did, 
enthusiasm for personnel management 
often reached a low point in those 
companies. 

“Other companies reasoned that since 
personnel management seemed to obviate 
the need for unions, a liberal use of 
personnel techniques would keep unions 
weak and docile. When this also failed, 
the personnel movement took the blame. 
As recently as a few months ago a 
prominent leader in the industrial re- 
lations field stated in effect that under 
a wise personnel program, efficiently 
carried out, there is no room left for a 
union or a need for it, and no desire 
for it on the part of any group of 
employees, 
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“Unions became important to industry 
in America because they cost so much 
and labor relations came into ascendancy 
as a result. The job of dealing with 
unions was looked upon, and still is by 
many companies, as a buffer situation 
where the labor-relations manager keeps 
the union off the plant manager’s neck 
and allows him to spend some time at 
production. An extreme example of this 
school of thought was the recent award- 
ing of workman’s compensation benefits 
by the New Jersey Supreme Court to 
a man handling labor relations who was 
punched in the nose by the vice president 
of a union... .” 


SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR FARMERS 


United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, CIO, has gone on record as 
favoring the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
plan of direct production payments to 
livestock farmers. 

The UPWA thinks that the Brannan 
plan would provide a workable procedure 
for supporting livestock producers’ in- 


“1 can deposit only $2000 today—business le met se good.” 
(CIO News) 


comes at minimum levels; and it would 
tend to let meat prices fall to a level 
that low-income consumers could afford. 

The union maintains that meat con- 
sumption is falling badly and that the 
big packers are keeping prices up in 
the face of a demand decline. In other 
words, the union is charging that the 
packers are not interested in supplying 
meat to low-income groups. They would 
rather keep prices pegged high and sell 
less meat. But the union does not ex- 
plain how increasing the production of 
meat by subsidization would guarantee 
the packers’ processing it. 


THE WESTERN ANGLE 


A reporter from this magazine recently 
returned from to trip to the “so-called” 
Rocky Mountain Empire, owned and 
operated by the Denver Post. It seems 
that labor has an angle out there, too. 
An enterprising young industrialist de- 
cided to build a tractor plant. The town 
which he selected was delighted, and so 
it wasn’t long before the plant began 
to take shape on the outskirts of the 
community. 

But everything stopped when _ the 
workers got to the roof. They refused 
to finish the building unless the owner 
promised to operate a closed shop. This 
hardly seemed like bargaining in good 
faith, and so the owner refused to com- 
mit himself. As a result, the men working 
on the building struck. It was many 
weeks before an agreement was reached 
and work could proceed. 

In spite of the unenlightened leader- 
ship in some of the unions out there, one 
glove manufacturer maintains that he 
gets 60 per cent more productivity out 
of small-town labor than from labor in 
the highly industrialized centers back 
East. So, industry is not locating in the 
West because of cheap labor but because 
of “cheap” productivity. It is felt that 
most of this high productivity is the 
result of ideal working and living con- 
ditions which influence the worker’s 
attitude. 
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HOW 10 HAVE 
AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 


WITHOUT HEADACHES 


Now, at last, you can have the 
full benefits of an employee maga- 
zine without employee magazine 
headaches. 


@ NO PRINTING 
@ NO PLATES 
@ NO ART WORK 
@ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PAPER 
e LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your 
letterhead and mail today for full 
particulars about the plan that 
gives you the full advantages of 
an employee magazine without 
employee magazine headaches. 
The world’s largest producer of 

personalized employee magazines. 











For Better Employee 
Relations 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help maintain employee 
goodwill and cooperation needed 
in the current competitive era. 


Metal. Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. 
Let us suggest a distinctive de- 
sign for your company. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques, 
Athletic Medals, Trophies, etc. 


Write for New Catalog! 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15 Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF FILM SOURCES 


The Radiant Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, recently completed a new 
“Directory of Film Sources” which lists 
hundreds of individual sources of 16mm. 
films. 

The directory gives the name and 
address of producer or distributor and 
lists specific information needed to obtain 
films. The kinds of films available are 
broken down into five major classifica- 
tions: Films of General Interest, Films 
of Special Interest, Educational Films, 
Religious Films, and Entertainment 
Films. 

For the convenience of those inter- 
ested only in films available on free 
loan, all such sources are repeated in a 
separate section of the directory. 

Copies of this directory can be ob- 
tained from any dealer handling Radiant 
products, for 25 cents. 


WEEKLY FILM FORUMS 


For several months now Film Research 
Associates has been conducting weekly 
film forums to give film users a chance 
to preview films in different fields. Dur- 
ing the month of March, films on ad- 
vertising and public relations were 
shown. This was followed by a series 
on sales training and promotion, and 
still another on personnel training and 
development. This month a series on 
labor-management relations will be 
previewed. 

Those who work in or around New 
York City can get more information on 
this series by writing Film Research 
Associates, 1385 West 52nd Street, New 
York 19, New York. 

In conjunction with the forums, FRA 


is making a series of analyses on the 
films being previewed. This series covers 
the effective use of motion pictures, film 
strips, and related visual aids for better 
human relations and understanding of 
the problems of labor and management, 


SAFETY SOUND-SLIDEFILMS 


A new series of six sound-slidefilms 
entitled, “Human Factors in Safety,” has 
been released by the National Safety 
Council to aid management’s foreman 
training program. 

These 35mm. films comprise a visual 
training course for foremen which deals 
with production and job attitudes as 
well as safety. 

The cartoon technique is used in two 
of the films, and action shots of workers 
on the job add realism to the plant 
scenes. The narration is by professional 
radio announcers. 

Each film deals with one aspect of 
the complex art of handling people. 
The series shows supervisors how to 
train new workers; how to keep ex- 
perienced workers alert; and how to 
win the respect, cooperation, and loyal 
support of their men. 

The six films are entitled: “The Secret 
of Supervision,” “Teaching Safety on 
the Job,” “People Are All Alike,” 
“Everybody’s Different,” “Teamwork for 
Safety,” and “Safety Case Histories.” 
The last film, which presents instances 
of actual accidents, can be _ stopped 
after each case to permit audience dis- 
cussion of what caused the accident and 
how it could have been prevented by 
proper supervision. 

The address of the National Safety 
Council is 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Industrial training men are recognizing more and more possibilities of the slide- 
film and motion picture visual aids. Safety is a key area where they can be used 
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More and more buyers of filing equipment are 
making Rock-a-File their choice because only 
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Check Rock-a-File’s outstanding fea- 
tures—prove to yourself that Rock-a- 
File is the logical choice for you. 


COMPLETE ACCESSIBILITY —Entire contents accessible 
to two or more persons at once. All compartments can 
remain open. 


SPACE SAVING—Requires up to 40% less floor space 
than ordinary files of same capacity. Can be used in 
alcoves, corridors, etc., where ordinary files are 
impractical. 


TIME SAVING—Open compartments do not block ac- 
cess to others in cabinet. No waiting to get at contents. 


Rock-a-File is available in standard letter and 
legal sizes in a choice of popular finishes. Write 
for folder giving complete details. 
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LESS TIRING—No heavy pulling and pushing. Compart- 
ments “rock” open and shut effortlessly. Fewer openings 
and closings—and each one far easier. 
ECONOMICAL—Supplies last longer. Folders slide in 
and out sideways. No more "Cramming down” folders— 
no more mutilated tabs and guides. 
TOPPLE-PROOF—OPEN compartments project only 
slightly (72 inches in largest model)—gravity center 
always within framework. Even heavily-ladened com- 
partments “rock” open and shut easily. 








Tew SOLIS 2 ELLUIPMENT 


Wm. B. Given, Jr., president of American Brake Shoe Company, once told the head 
of his accounting department that his people were just historians who could only 
be important by their impact on earnings. This meant finding ways to make fig- 
ures talk louder to the bosses. New equipment here gets figures to you faster 








Portable Posting and 
Figuring Machine 


POSTING accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, general ledger, payroll, and 
other records is done by a new portable 
posting and figuring machine. Besides 
this, the Underwood Sundstrand Port- 
able Posting Machines can be used for 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Because of the 10-key keyboard 
for touch figuring, the machine is easy 
to operate. An interchangeable control 
plate automatically tells the machine 
what to do and when to do it. All the 
operator does is enter the desired figures; 
the machine does the rest, regardless of 
the posting application. 


Console Conceals 
Film Projector 


A FINE mahogany cabinet hides a 
sound motion picture projector that is 
set up for action in less than a minute. 
Ampro Corporation’s Console is an at- 
tractive piece of furniture for office or 
conference room that is truly functional. 


60 


Besides the projector, an 8-inch Alnico 
speaker and extra 400-foot reels of 
16mm. film can be stored in the cabinet. 
Simple threading, sound and silent film 
speeds, clear pictures, and true sound 
reproduction are other features of the 
projector. 


Paper Shredder Makes 
Packing Material 


TABLE model shredding machine turns 
confidential paper, waste paper, etc. into 
packing material. No skill is needed to 
run the noiseless machine, which has full 


safety devices and can be plugged into 


any lighting outlet. Capacity is up to 
600 pounds an hour. Shredmaster Corpo- 
ration’s table model shreds rolls, sheets, 
newspaper, tissue paper, wax paper, pass 
books, tickets, cards, labels, transfers, 
small pieces, crumpled waste paper, as 
well as cellophane and foil and some 
other non-paper materials. 
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Refrigerator and Stove 
In One Unit 


FOUR-BURNER gas range or a two- 
unit electric stove is combined with a 
4 cubic foot electric refrigerator in 
the General Chef. For office kitchens 
the compact Chef should be ideal—it 
takes only 211%, by 271, inches of floor 
space. Triple insulation keeps the heat 
of the range from affecting the tempera- 
ture of the refrigerator. Approved by 
American Gas Association, the gas stove 
has heavy-duty burners and _ nontilt 
grates. The 220-volt electric range is 
Underwriters’ Laboratories approved. 
Both stove tops are easily removed for 
cleaning. Frozen food storage space, 
two ice-cube trays, seven temperature 
controls are provided in the refrigerator, 
also U. L. approved. General Air Con- 
ditioning Corporation. 


Microfilm Reader Gives 
Sharp, Clear Images 


FINGERTIP controls promote efficiency, 
opaque projection prevents eyestrain in 
the Griscombe Corporation microfilm 
reader. The new line includes models for 
lémm., 35mm., or both kinds of film. 
Microfilmed records are enlarged 17 or 
22%, diameters onto a 14-inch square 
screen which is tilted for high visibility. 
Grouping all the controls speeds up find- 
ing and reading the individual records 
wanted. The reader’s modern optical 
system provides sharp, clear images, 
high contrast, bright light. Facsimile 
photoprints can be made without a dark- 
room. A roll of film can be advanced 
or rewound in less than 25 seconds. 
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Stapler Stitches Heavy 
Materials 


A HAND side stitcher to be bolted to 
a work table, bench, or packing table is 
produced by The Heller Company. For 








multiple stitching these staplers can be 
fixed in groups of two or more. The 
long arm gives good leverage, making 
it easy to staple fiberboard, corrugated, 
and other heavy materials together. Wide 
or extra wide staples can be used. 


Scale Models Simplify 
Office Planning 


SCALE models of office equipment and 
personnel are available from Triometric, 
Inc. Scaled %-inch to the foot, the 
models help those interested in rearrang- 
ing and reorganizing their offices along 
more economical lines. 





SALES QUOTA 
INSURANCE 


Any executive with a sales quota 
to meet will find valuable sug- 
gestions on how to insure reach- 
ing it in a pamphlet which we 
recently prepared entitled “Sales 
Quota Insurance.” 


This article presents a plan 
which has been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated as the one certain 
means of obtaining a predeter- 
mined sales objective. Compa- 
nies that adhere to this policy 
may expect increased sales, in 
some instances ten per cent, and 
in others as much as one hun- 
dred per cent. 


The approach outlined in this 
pamphlet may be new to many 
readers, but the sound business 
principles on which it is predi- 
cated will be apparent at once 


to everyone. 


A copy will be mailed to any 
executive who would like one. 
Requesting it does not obligate 
you in any way. No salesman 


will call. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Dept. 6AB, 105 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Please send your pamphlet “Sales 
Quota Insurance” without charge or 
obligation. 


or) 
bo 





Safe Protects Personal 
Papers, Valuables 


DIEBOLD’S Guardian line of safes has 
been designed to protect valuable per- 
sonal papers in office or home from fire, 
theft, or damage, yet keep them on hand 
when they are wanted. The safes were 
made to house stocks and bonds, deeds, 
notes, business papers, abstracts, wills, 
government securities, receipts, canceled 
checks, insurance policies, contracts, and 
so on. Underwrwiters’ Laboratories ap- 
proved, the safes carry the Class C 
tested fire rating. The Guardian line 
also has earned the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approved relocking device 
label. A _ three-tumbler, key-changing 
combination lock can be set by the 
owner to any desired combination, use- 
ful when personnel changes are made. 


Acoustic Booth Makes 
Phoning Easier 


A QUIET spot for telephoning is insured 
by Burgess-Manning Company’s Acousti- 
Booth. Thick, sound-absorbent walls soak 
up office or plant noise. Conversations 
are clear and private. Sturdily made, 
both the big booth, Model 211, and the 
Scout, Model 602 (shown here), are airy 
and easily moved. 


Table Pedestal Matches 
Aluminum Chairs 


NEW metal table pedestal holds table 
tops up to 3 feet square. The General 
Fireproofing Company’s No. 4200 pedes- 
tal is a heavy-walled, 4-inch steel tube 
with chrome finish on a cast iron base 
in black crackle finish. The pedestal was 
designed to go with the company’s Good- 
form aluminum chairs. 


Drawing Board for 
Stencils 


DRAFTING table precision is possible 
with A. B. Dick Company’s Model 5 
drawing board. New movable, calibrated 
vertical and horizontal ruling edges make 
it easy to design and stencil at the 
same time any form, chart, or graph. 
Fluorescent light, improved _ stencil 
clamps, and new slot-type placing of 
the stencil are other features. There is 
a metal pedestal with swivel top to 
support the Model 5 when the “drafts- 
man” works sitting down. With the 
Tiltoscope base the drawing board can 
be tipped to any desired position. 
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Bind Reports, Books in 
Your Own Office 


BIND your own reports, catalogs, 
presentations, books, other papers, right 
in the office. Anyone can punch and bind 
an average booklet in less than a minute. 
General Binding Corporation has brought 
out low-cost, table medel binding equip- 
ment. One unit punches rectangular 
holes in the length of the sheets to be 
bound; the second machine opens the 
tings of plastic binding so that punched 
covers and sheets can be inserted. When 
the binding is released, it closes, and 
the report is bound. Books bound with 
GBC plastic binding open perfectly flat. 
The bindings come in several colors 
and diameters. They are 22 inches long 
and can be cut to any length with 
ordinary scissors. 


Small Machine Does Big 
Addressing Job 


A HAND machine that works on a fac- 
simile duplicating principle has been 
introduced by VISIrecord, Inc. The 
ViSIriter is suitable for addressing post 
cards, labels, tags, invoices, freight bills, 
work orders, ledger sheets, delivery 
schedules, price changes, and so on. Each 
Master is good for over 100 imprints. 
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Secretary’s Serenade on 
Transcribing Equipment 


MUSIC comes to the office via the 
“secretary’s serenade.” The SoundScriber 
Corporation and Columbia Records got 
together with the result that secretaries 
can play Columbia 7-inch microgroove 
records on their regular SoundScriber 
machine. This is a sound idea to boost 
morale and efficiency. One boss we know 
who bought dictating equipment realized 
that the process seemed so mechanical 
to his secretary after taking notes right 
at the boss’ desk. To keep in touch while 
dictating into the machine, this man 
would preface instructions with “You 
with the big blue eyes,” end a long 
letter with a whistled tune, or start a 
memo with a bit of Spanish. All bosses 
are not so inventive or accommodating, 
however, and may want to leave the 
monotony-relieving to Frankie Carle and 
his piano. Tests in California, Georgia, 
and New York showed that secretaries 
appreciated the musical interludes, and 
went back to work refreshed. 





DON’T FILE IT- 
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A 
3 LA in Oxford 
tr woeney PENDAFLEX® 
hanging folders 


Eliminate by-guess or 

by-gosh filing that 

wastes your firm's 

time and money! 

Pendaflex folders hang 

firm and straight: 
never sag, slump or slip out of sight! Any 
Pendaflex folder can be found in an instant! 
Today! Empty your cabinet drawer, set in a 
Pendaflex frame, and hang Pendaflex folders 
from the frame. You'll see the results in 
100% filing efficiency! 


TODAY! Drop us @ cord for catalog ond nome of nearby deoler! 


FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City, New York 


RITE-LINE copyvuwoiper 


®@ SAVES EYESTRAIN 

© PROMOTES ACCURACY 
© INCREASES PRODUCTION 
© ADJUSTABLE TO VISION 


@ WILL TAKE ANY SIZE COPY 
UP TO 20 INCHES 
© CAN BE PUT AWAY IN 


DESK DRAWER WHEN 
NOT IN USE 


® PORTABLE—DOES NOT 
HAVE TO BE ATTACHED 
TO DESK 


®@ HOLDS YOUR NOTEBOOK 


“ion~ 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15-INCH EYE GUIDE EXTENSION—$1.10 
20-INCH EYE GUIDE EXTENSION—$1.25 


RITE-LINE CORP. '°25~!5!* 5.8 


Washington 5,0.C 
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Duran plastic covering in 15 colors. 
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ters, advertising literature, bulletins can 
be folded quickly and precisely at a 
fraction of the cost of hand-folding. 
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6911. MILLIONS FOR TRIBUTE. @ 6910. Ti 
Dravo Corporation’s booklet points out 
that domestic and export shipping !osses 
due to the “modern pirates,” damage 
and pilferage, cost American business- 
men millions of dollars annually. Trans- & joo 3 
portainer, a welded steel, weather-tight 
shipping container has been designed to 
protect cargo and to speed material §j 6913. M 
handling. Send for the booklet to !carn 
how you can reap substantial savings. 
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695. AS OTHERS SEE US. How to 
improve elevator service and keep the 
passengers happy is the aim of Otis 
Elevator Company. A leaflet illustrated 
with cartoons exposes the 18 most com- 
mon gripes passengers have about other 
people’s elevator manners. Two outside 
research organizations made a survey 
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912. COLOR IS HOW YOU LIGHT 
IT. A color study conducted by the 
‘Sylvania Lighting Center forms the 
basis of this information from Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. Anything you 
want to know about color—its effects, 
psychology, color fatigue, light and color 
_is in this booklet. Especially interest- 
ing are the two pages of color samples. 
The 2-page table also shows which 
colors look best under Daylight lamps, 
3500-degree White lamps, Incandescent, 
Soft White lamps, or Warmtone lamps. 
Color in industry and in merchandising 


js also covered. 
* * . 


6913. HANDBOOK OF PORTS. Foreign 
shipping procedure is explained in this 
comprehensive guide to Gulf ports and 
all-rail ports on the border of the Rio 
Grande, served by the Missouri Pacific 
Lines. These ports are New Orleans, 
Lake Charles, Orange, Houston, Beau- 
mont, Galveston, Texas City, Corpus 
Christi, and Brownsville. Maps of the 
ports show where wharves, piers, and 
docks are located. Shipments to Mexico 
are handled in a special section. All in 
all, this is a handbook in the real sense 
of the word. MP will gladly send a copy 
to any importer or exporter. 


* * a. 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMeRr1IcaN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* * * 


. Wheeldex Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
53 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


2. The Haloid Company, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. 


. The Barrett Bindery Co., 1330 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


. Davidson Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 1020 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 


. Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


196. Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, 
a. © 


. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Wolf Management Engineering 
Company, 7 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


. Murphy-Miller, Inc., Owensboro, 


Kentucky. 


. The Palm Brothers Decalcomania 
Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


Dravo Corporation, Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Missouri 
1400, St. 


Missouri Pacific Lines, 
Pacific Bldg., Rm. 
Louis 3, Mo. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
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Change fo the 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
CHART 


® Permits quick, economical 
replacement of names. 


* Made in sizes to fit any 
organization structure. 


* May be photographed 
and reduced to any size 
print. 





Available in several handsome styles with either white, 
black, green or maroon background. Company name set 
in die-cut plastic letters. Transparent plastic windows hold 
your lettered cards showing departments, functions and 
names of personnel. Rules are formed of opaque plastic 
strips. Individual cards may be removed or changed with- 
out disturbing others. Whole sections re-arranged quickly, 
easily by anyone! 
Call or write for illustrations and quotations! 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS: 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Harris-Seybold Co. 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Armour Research Foundation 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
The Shawinigan Water 

& Power Co. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 2732: SYS ST: 











USERS CALL THEM— 
MONEY SAVING EQUIPMENT 


Girls aren’t all built the same way. You can’t expect a tall 
girl, hunched over her typewriter, to be efficient. Nor can you 
expect a five-foot-two girl to earn her salary s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g 
up to the keyboard of her machine. She gets tired. She makes 
mistakes. And it costs you money in your typing department. 

The Karlo Posture Typewriter Support is completely adjust- 
able to the operator. Typing becomes 
effortless. Errors are reduced to a 
minimum. You get more work and 
better work. And typing costs go down. 

Money saving equipment—the Karlo 
Posture Typewriter Support is prac- 
tically indestructible. Solid, rigid—the 
most expensive business machine is 
safe from falls. Karlo pays for itself in 
a hurry. And continues to save money 
for you. 

The way to cut your operating costs 
is to increase efficiency in your meth- 
ods. Give your typists the right tools. 
Thousands of Karlos in constant use is 
your guarantee that here is Money 
Saving Equipment. 

Decide today to increase your com- 
pany’s typing production. Write for 
the full story. 


ki MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


34 IONIA AVE. SW GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 





Instantly 
Adjustable 
From 26 to 38 
Inches. 

















10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


“3 GREATER 
CARD CAPACITY 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 
Dept. P « Westport « Conn. 





PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


28th Year of Reporting 


LABOR RELATIONS 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
Written by, for and about 
PERSONNEL PEOPLE 
Edited by 
EDWARD N. HAY 
11 issues $5.00 per year 


For Special Group Rates Write 


THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL INC. 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

















Phone Privacy 


Snap @ ‘“‘Hush-A-Phone’”’ on your 

and eavesdroppers cannot 
ear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 
hearing. 250,000 users. O $10. 
Specify E-I or F-I as marked 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
Catalog on request. 


Hush-A-Phone Corp. 








The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 
Here’s a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 
inches. Send for a sample copy, 25 cts. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
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MEW BOOKS 


THE LAW OF FREE ENTERPRISE. 
By Lee Loevinger. The title of this 
book raises a question which the text 
makes little or no attempt to answer— 
can the American system of privately 
owned and operated capitalism be 
properly called “free enterprise”? Re- 
cently many highly respectable writers 
have suggested emphatically that it can 
not. Mr. Loevinger is a well-known law- 
yer, and as such is primarily interested 
in the form of American institutions 
rather than their economic or _philo- 
sophical implications. Sidestepping the 
question of whether the term “free 
enterprise” is technically correct, he 
states simply that “no market is ever 
wholly free, and no monopoly is ever 
complete.” Starting from this jumping- 
off-place, he carefully analyzes the maze 
of controls, restrictions, and legal pro- 
motions that characterize the formal side 
of business-government relations today. 
This is a nontechnical book and does not 
detail specific cases, but uses a great 
many. Concerned with the law of the 
land in practice as it applies to business, 
it presents a highly readable outline of 
the legal framework of our economic 
system—along with some helpful hints 
that could be of immense benefit to 
businessmen and politicians alike. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $5.00. 





MANAGERIAL CONTROL OF BUSI- 
NESS. Edited by George T. Trundle, Jr. 
Here is a thorough book by a man who 
is known for thoroughness. Mr. Trundle 
and his collaborators have assembled a 
wealth of material on control methods in 
business that, while none of it is new, 
serves as an excellent compilation of 
current usage in corporation manage- 
ment. The main function of this volume 
is generalized outlines of established 
technique and, from that point of view, 
it is an excellent job. Some students 
of administration may question the 


broad implication of the opening chap- 
ters that administrators are not called 
upon to make decisions—however, the 
remainder of the book makes it abyp. 
dantly clear that such implication was 
not the author’s purpose. 

Introductory material dealing with 
the profit motive is liable to strike 
many readers as a clever sleight-of-hand, 
certainly the creation of a highly logical 
mind. These, however, are merely icing 
on the cake. The layers themselves, con- 
taining logical statements of up-to-date 
techniques of cost control, budgetary 
control, market studies, plant mainte. 
nance, production control, and other 
management tools, are carefully and 
thoroughly done chapters. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. $5.00. 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION. By 
the Labor Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, assisted by Osgood 
Nichols. Here is a carefully documented 
conservative estimate of the impact of 
World War II and the institution of 
modern collective bargaining upon in- 
dustrial relations. At no point does 
this report come to conclusions that 
could be classified as to the “left of 
center,” and much of its thinking hews 
closely to conservative thought in both 
management and union circles. 

Two major conclusions are suggested 
by the fact and logic presented here: 
First, labor-management relations are 
not properly handled in detail by law; 
the time has come “to stop discussing 
laws and to get down to fundamentals; 
to formulate a new philosophy of labor- 
management relations on which _ both 
labor and management could agree.” 
Second, management throughout indus- 
try can expect labor unions eventually 
to organize all its plants; policies aimed 
at “keeping the unions out” can do little 
more than postpone this process. Man- 
agements would be wiser to concentrate 
on cooperation with unions, since “a 
struggle over loyalty is no more than a 
symptom of unsuccessful labor-manage- 
ment relations.” 

Copious footnotes giving source ma- 
terial are important to the study and 
give authenticity to many of its state- 
ments. The Twentieth Century Fund. 
$1.50. 
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Get our low prices on any quantity in which 
you may be interested. 
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(Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 
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Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all | 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. <<s Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 
Labels—AIll Kinds 


GUMMED & UNGUMMED 


LA iB E LS © HIGH QUALITY 


\ FOR EVERY PURPOSE @ LOW PRICES 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


Frankford Ave. at Allegheny Ave. Phila. 34. Pa. 











Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 








of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—335,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- | 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details, Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


Specialty to Sell 


Dealer wants speciality to sell by mail, must 
be new and appealing, unlimited supply, have 
repeat possibilities, retail at $5.00 or less. 
EARL G. GODING, Box B, Colfax, 
California. 











For Sale 


Accounting Payroll Machine N.C. R. No. 143. 
Excellent Condition. Ideal for Payroll and 
Statistical Work. SCOTT RADIO LABORA- 
TORIES, INC., 4541 N. Ravenswood, Chicago. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN? 


and subsite 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
81,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut Stat« 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 630, Exeter, Nebr. 
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| DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


| Flash and Royal Border Postcards 
| Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Give | 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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1 pee British friends say that the trouble with 
American businessmen is that they are too 
jumpy. We go from one extreme to another. 
Right now, for example, some businesses are 
all a-dither trying to get liquid overnight. Bank 
loans are being cut back, inventories reduced, 
expansion plans put on the shelf, and the lid 
slammed on all purchases which the man who 
holds the purse strings decides are not “im- 
mediately” necessary. Up to a point such a 
policy is wise. But as those of us who went 
through 1932 know, it can be carried too far. 
It assumes we are heading into a deep depres- 
sion, when actually we are just going through 
a long-overdue adjustment. Rather than blind- 
ly hoarding cash, isn’t it a good time to spend 
wisely to improve the company’s competitive 
position? Take office administration costs. 
They have been climbing for almost 10 years. 
Salaries are double. Rents are sky high. Print- 
ing and supplies used in the office are at an all- 
time peak. Office costs are just as much a part 
of the price at which we must sell our product 
as any other cost, yet what are we doing to 
reduce them? What are we doing to get the 
work through in less time and at less expense? 
What are we doing to reduce the amount of 
floor space used for office operations? What 
are we doing to get along with less supervision, 
fewer people, and less lost motion? Have we 
made a survey of office procedures to deter- 
mine how much we might save by investing in 
cost-cutting equipment? 


Concentrated Selling 


Speaking before 1,500 sales managers at the 
Chicago convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, G. C. Dennebrink, 
vice president of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc., said one way to beat the slump is to 
concentrate sales and promotional effort on 
those dealers who have what it takes to do a 
resale job. “Before the war,” said Mr. Denne- 
brink, “we had 9,564 dealers. An analysis 
showed that in 1941, 5,129 of these dealers 
(those buying less than $1,000 a year from us) 
accounted for only 3.8 per cent of our volume. 
In the fall of 1945 we withdrew our lines from 
some 5,000 marginal dealers, expanded our 
sales personnel, strengthened our advertising 
and sales promotion, established sales incen- 
tive plans and really ‘went to town.’” Other 
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sales executives reported similar experiences, 
proving the point made by Arthur Hood, 
editor of American Lumberman, who arranged 
the program, that “business is not the certain 
victim of an inexorable business cycle, but can 
master the cycle and level off its peaks and 
valleys.” The Federation voted to change its 
name to National Sales Executives, Inc, 
elected Arthur H. (Red) Motley of New 
York, president of Parade Publications, Inc., 
to succeed Alfred Schindler of St. Louis as 
chairman, and decided to hold the 1950 con- 
vention in Detroit. 


Wanted: More Leaders 


What American business needs is more man- 
agers of the blood-and-guts variety who are 
not afraid to put their necks out once in a 
while. The need for such men is all the more 
pronounced as we move from a centralized into 
a decentralized industrial economy. For as 
Don Mitchell, hard-hitting president of Sy!- 
vania Electric Products Inc., so well said: 
“One of the prerequisites to successful decen- 
tralized operation is good local managers. It is 
not enough that they understand production. 
They must also understand human relations, 
public relations, economic controls, publicity— 
in fact they must be able to do nearly every- 
thing an owner of such a plant as they manage 
would have to do. If this modern philosophy 
of management is to succeed we need men who 
can speak and write good English, because that 
is the primary tool of communications. We 
need men who can sell because plant managers 
will be everlastingly selling the company and 
its policies to employees and to the communi- 
ties in which they operate. We need men who 
have learned how to get along with other 
people. We need men who are leaders, because 
workers by nature want to work for men they 
can admire and in whom they have confidence. 
We need men who can think straight; men who 
have the courage to take responsibility, men 
who are fair but firm, and men who are sym- 
pathetic and understanding.” Well said, Don 
Mitchell. The trouble with most of us is that 
we consider ourselves specialists in this or that, 
and we forget the real measure of a manager is 
not whether he is a good lawyer, a good sales 
manager, a good controller, or a good office 
manager, but is he a leader?—J. C. A. 
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